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FEW months ago I sat in the balcony of a 

Parliament Building in Uganda in the 
heart of Central Africa. A day or two before, I 
had taken a boat ride on the Nile and watched 
groups of hundreds of hippopotami splashing 
inthe mud on the river bank, or vicious fifteen- 
foot crocodiles slither off the bank and dive 
under our boat. 

But now I was sitting in the balcony of the 
Parliament Building in Kampala, a fine new 
structure of steel, concrete and glass, watching 
a session of the Parliament of the Baganda 
people. It was a colorful affair. At one end of the 
hall, a magnificent dais was covered with nine 
huge leopard skins. The golden throne was 
empty because the King was not present. When 
a member arose he bowed low to the empty 
throne; and when taking an oath, he made a 
significant gesture of drawing a sword across 
his neck. The assembly was in the process of 
electing a member of the cabinet. The proceed- 
ings were decorous, efficient, and with the 
tight combination of dignity and informality. 
It would compare favorably with many sessions 
of our United States Senate. 

The point of all this is that this Parliament 
Session represented five million people in the 
heart of Africa. The proceedings were con- 
ducted exclusively in Luganda. I had to follow 
it through the services of an_ interpreter. 
Luganda is not taught in any institution in the 
United States to the best of my knowledge, and 
itis doubtful that more than one or two Ameri- 
‘ans are able to speak the language. 

Until recently we modern language teachers 
gave little thought to the Continent of Africa 
ind its languages. Under the colonial system, 
the official languages of Africa were French in 
North Africa, English in Egypt and the Sudan; 
ltalian in Ethiopia; French in French West 
Arica and French Equatorial Africa; German 
East Africa and the Cameroons; Portuguese 
Mozambique and Angola; French in the 
Congo; and English in the Union of South 
Africa. In other words the common European 
anguages were official and sufficient. 
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This concept is now far from true. The 
scene has changed rapidly and radically. As 
teachers of the modern foreign languages, and as 
American citizens with the interests of our 
country at heart, it is important for us to know 
the real situation in Africa, something of the 
turmoil which is going on there, and to realize 
how out-of-date and inadequate the old con- 
cepts are. It was this attitude of inquiry, and 
indeed of responsibility, which led to my five- 
month stay in Africa. Middlebury College had 
granted a semester of leave, from the end of 
August 1958 to the end of January 1959. Since 
I was already somewhat familiar with North 
Africa, I determined to focus my attention 
upon Africa south of the Sahara. Mrs. Freeman 
and I flew from Boston to Kano, Northern 
Nigeria, in about thirty hours. From there, by 
plane, automobile, and boat, we roamed for 
some thirty-five thousand miles, entirely on 
our own, to the Cape of Good Hope and then 
north again through the Rhodesias, Tangan- 
yika and Kenya to the Belgian Congo, Uganda, 
and the Sudan. It was an eye-opening ex- 
perience. 

This does not qualify me to speak as an 
authority on Africa; nor am I an expert on 
African languages. I can bring you only the 
strong impressions of a layman. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that it is impossible for one to be an expert 
on the whole of Africa, nor should one speak of 
Africa as a unit. Africa is too vast, too varied, 
too complex. Africa is as big as all of the United 
States, Europe, India and China all together. 
It has a population of two hundred million, of 
whom only five million or two and one-half per 
cent are whites. There are hundreds of different 
nations, thousands of different tribes. There 
are seven hundred different major languages in 
Africa! Africa is moving too fast, and our knowl- 
edge of it goes out of date very rapidly. I can 
tell you, not of Africa today, but of the Africa 
that I saw last January. 


* Address delivered at the Annual 1959 Meeting of the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associ- 
ations. 
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One’s most striking impression is not of a 
dark continent, but of a Young Africa in a 
hurry. Some parts of it are still living in the 
Stone Age, under the most primitive conditions 
on earth. I saw many tribes living in four-foot 
beehive huts of leaves, without furniture, an 
earthenware pot or two in the dooryard. Some 
tribes don’t even know how to work metal. And 
yet the transition to the Twentieth Century is 
startling. I saw farmers working in a field using 
an ox-drawn sled, in a culture where even the 
wheel is not considered a necessity. Yet a jet 
plane winged overhead. The Tom-Tom drums 
still beat as a medium of communication, while 
the radio is taking over the dissemination of 
news. Many parts of Central Africa have but 
very few and very poor roads; there are 
practically no railroads; the airplane has be- 
come the means of transportation. 

Young Africa has a vision of a new world. 
Its young men are getting an education and 
they can’t wait for the slow march of progress. 
The grandsons of cannibals now go to Oxford. 
There is a ferment of ideas and the young men 
are impatient. Many of the leaders have been 
educated in the United States; and there are 
hundreds of them here now. We are told that 
“education is thirty-five years behind time, 
and we don’t have those thirty-five years.” 

Young Africa wants two things most of all. 
It wants independence, that is, political libera- 
tion from the domination of outside powers. It 
is very evident that colonialism is finished, and 
that some other form of political organization 
will have to replace it immediately. Secondly, 
these young Africans are seeking a feeling of 
solidarity, of national identity, and a common 
goal. Among the young intellectuals this 
nationalist spirit transcends local boundaries 
and looks toward the unity of all African races. 
These two goals are moving fast, spurred by the 
fiery Accra Conference of 1957. Kwame 
Nkrumah is pursuing his campaign for a United 
States of the Africas. African Nationalist Con- 
gresses are springing up everywhere. 

Many African states have already become 
independent in the last ten years. Besides 
Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt, Ethiopia, the Sudan, 
Liberia, there are now Ghana, Guinea, the 
seven states of French West Africa and the 
four of French Equatorial Africa. The French 
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Cameroons became independent on January 
first of this year; Nigeria is promised its inde- 
pendence for October, 1960; and the British 


Cameroons will become independent within a ! 


year. About forty-four per cent of the popula- 
tion of African Africa is free or about to become 
free. Events are not only moving rapidly but 
among circumstances of wide diversity. De- 
mocracy is developing with difficulty, especially 
because of general illiteracy, and a tragic lack of 


educational facilities. The situation is vastly | 


different between the East Coast and the West 
Coast, and between the North and the South. 
We are primarily interested here in the lan- 


guage situation. Let us look at some of its com- | 


plexities. There are seven hundred major lan- 
guages in Africa. The three main racial 
groups—the Hamites, Negroes, and _ the 
Bantus—are inextricably mingled. Linguists 
count ten principal Semitic languages, forty- 
seven Hamitic languages, one hundred eighty- 
two Bantu languages, and two hundred and 
sixty-four Sudanese languages. These are sub- 
divided into groups and families, but speakers 
of one language cannot understand the other 
languages even in the same group. 

Mr. Gunther, in Inside Africa, tells that a 
British Governor of Nigeria went into the back 
country on a speaking tour. He was aware ol 
the complexities of Nigerian languages, and so 
he was not surprised in one town that he had to 
have three different interpreters. But he was 
surprised greatly to find that the first inter- 
preter took twelve minutes to translate a four 
minute speech, the second took eight minutes, 
and the third only four. It was explained later 
that the first interpreter was translating into 
three different Nigerian tribal languages, the 
second was translating into two languages and 
the third merely into one! It is evident that the 
linguistic picture of Africa is not simple. 

Rather than attempt a systematic descrip- 
tion of the languages of Africa, their families 
and characteristics, all of which I must leave to 
the expert linguist, it will perhaps be mort 
helpful for the language teacher to see a fev 
samples of representative situations in Africa, 
with the language picture in each. I visited 
fourteen countries south of the Saraha. I shal 
choose a few which represent different aspect 
and problems. 
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Ghana, formerly the Gold Coast, has five 
million inhabitants of whom only seven thou- 
sand are white. It has been independent since 
March, 1957, and is now a member of the 
British Commonwealth. Its Prime Minister is 
Mr. Kwame Nkrumah. In theory it is a de- 
mocracy, but as yet it does not have the essen- 
tial basis of democracy, an educated, stable 
middle class. Illiteracy is still eighty-five per 
cent in the country, although education is now 
making great strides. I talked with the Min- 
ister of Education, and others in the Ministry; 
and I was heartened to see the intelligent 
emphasis that is being placed upon the major 
aspects of education. Yet, in the North of the 
country, only about twenty persons in a million 
have the equivalent of a high school education. 
The country is in desperate need of political 
and social stability in order to attract invest- 
ment, to build the Volta River dam, to build 
roads and schools. Democracy in Ghana there- 
fore is developing into rather a tight dictator- 
ship, with an impotent minority. The tradi- 
tional powers of the old feudal chieftains of the 
Ashanti whom I saw in action around Kumasi, 
must be eliminated. Sectionalism and tribal 
antipathies are the great problem. 

Along the coast the major languages are 
Fanti and Twi. Inland Ewe is spoken, es- 
pecially in the East and in Togoland. Ga is also 
an important language. There are over a mil- 
lion speakers of each of these. As a result, 
English is the only common language, and the 
only possible medium as yet of official com- 
munication. I attended a session of Parliament, 
which was conducted almost entirely in 
English. Mr. Nkrumah is a native speaker of 
Twi; and his Finance Minister, Mr. Gbedemah, 
is a native speaker of Ewe. It is evident that 
English will suffice for some time in Ghana; but 
these leaders have the ambition to cut all 
political ties with the British Commonwealth, 
and English is a symbol of colonial rule to them. 
As far as I know, none of the native languages, 
Fanti, Twi, Ewe and Ga, are studied here in the 
United States. 

Nigeria is the largest country in Africa in 
point of population. It has thirty-five million 
inhabitants, of whom only eleven thousand are 
white. Nigeria is now a British protectorate, 
but it has been promised its independence in 
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October, 1960. Many authorities believe that it 
can not possibly make a unified and inde- 
pendent country on a viable basis. It is cursed 
with violent sectionalism. There are two hundred 
fifty different tribes and different languages, in 
three main divisions—East, West and the 
North. A series of pamphlets on the new pro- 
posed Constitution were published in Ibo and 
several other languages in the East; in Yoruba, 
Sobo, Bini and others in the West; and in 
Hausa, Fulani and Kanuri in the North. Each 
section of Nigeria is suspicious and jealous of 
the others. The North is Moslem, aristocratic, 
and proud of its ancient civilization. The 
Fulani indeed claim to be white. The bulk of 
the population is in the North, but it has not 
developed as many strong national leaders as 
the South has done. Opposing the North are 
four million Ibo in the East under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Azikiwe; and the West with six 
million Yoruba, under the leadership of Mr. 
Awolowo. Both the East and the West are 
richer in natural resources, and education has 
made greater advances in this area. Both these 
leaders have campaigned energetically among 
the voters in the North. Each section has its 
own capital, but Lagos is the seat of the 
federal government. The Council meetings are 
conducted in English as the only common 
denominator language, but no one knows how 
long it can last. 

Here again, American education is unpre- 
pared for future events. Yoruba is taught to a 
handful of students at Howard University in 
Washington; Hausa with thirteen million 
speakers and Ibo with three million are not 
offered for study anywhere in the United 
States. 

Now let us take a brief look at an opposite 
situation. The Union of South Africa is an in- 
dependent, sovereign country. It is still a 
member of the British Commonwealth. Its 
Prime Minister is Mr. Verwoerd. It is relatively 
small in area and in population. There are 
twelve million inhabitants, of whom eight and a 
half million are black; two and a half million 
are white; one million Cape Colored; and a 
half-million Asians. The nationalist govern- 
ment (nationalism here means the opposite of 
what it does in Ghana) is dominated by 
Afrikaners—white Europeans of Dutch-Boer 
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descendence. They speak Afrikaans, a hybrid 
language compounded of Dutch, English and 
localisms, a language spoken nowhere else in the 
world. Its policy, known as apartheid is remi- 
niscent of Nazism and stands for the complete 
separation of races and colors, the exclusion of 
the Negro from every possible right of educa- 
tion, vocational training, social organization, 
or self improvement. It is based upon fear and 
maintained by a rigid police state. It looks 
toward eventual separation from England, and 
the elimination of all British influence from the 
country. Even now, Afrikaans is becoming the 
official language, and those who speak only 
English find that they are handicapped in 
official dealings. The British descendants still 
control a major portion of business and indus- 
try; while the Afrikaners have a tight control 
over politics and government. 

Afrikaans, the language, is taught nowhere 
in the United States, although there has been 
some propaganda for its introduction. Some 
feel that there is almost a moral issue involved. 
The eight and a half million black people in the 
Union speak a variety of Bantu languages— 
about two million Zulu, two and a half million 
Xhosa, and a million or more Shona, Barotse, 
Matabele, and a hundred other languages. 
Shona and Zulu have been taught at Hartford 
Seminary in Connecticut but on an irregular 
basis. 

Depression, fear, and hatred are building up 
in the Union of South Africa, and there is no 
solution in sight. It seems impossible that a 
million Afrikaners can forever exclude nine 
million black Africans from all the Rights of 
Man. There will be an explosion sooner or 
later. America must be ready to help. 

British East Africa comprises Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika and the Federation of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland. Here the basic problem is a 
continuing struggle between white vested in- 
terest and the African will to self determination. 
In East Africa, the whites came late, so there 
is no long tradition of black self government as 
there is in West Africa. The whites settled on 
the plateaus where the climate is healthful for 
white habitation, and they bought large tracts 
of land, which have now become their perma- 
nent home. On the contrary, it is forbidden for 
whites to own land in West Africa and in some 
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parts of Central Africa. Yet in spite of vested 
interests and the existence of local government | 
by the whites, the progress of dynamic young 
African leaders is significant. Mr. Mboya and 
others in Kenya have succeeded in securing the 
appointment of several African ministers in the 
Crown Councils. Mr. Banda in Nyasaland, 
now a “guest of the Queen” to prevent him 
from stirring up further demonstrations, leads 
the opposition to white rule in the Rhodesias. 
The complexities of the situation are illus- 
trated by the fact that Nyasaland under Mr. 
Banda is opposed to the withdrawal of British 
protection and rule, for fear of the rule of 
whites in Southern Rhodesia, with apartheid 


} 


leanings. 

The language situation is highly complex. 
In British East Africa there are two hundred 
and twenty tribes, each with a different lan- 
guage. Many of them are strong nations—the 
Kikiyu, the Wachagga, the Masai. Swahili, 
properly known as Kiswahili, has developed as 
the lingua franca or common denominator of 
the East Coast. It is an alloy of Arabic vocabu- 
lary on a structure of Bantu grammar. It is the 
major language for ten million people, and the 
means of imperfect communication for another 
ten million. It developed on the East Coast 
from Arab settlements and was spread inland 
by the whites who found it useful. 

Education of the Africans 
region is a vital and a perplexing problem. The 
white settlers cannot be taxed much more in 
order to provide schools for them. The Africans 
are so poor that no taxes can be derived from 
them. The only source of money to build 
schools is from the European colonial govern- 
ments who are in the process of being thrown 
out. The natural resources of these areas are 
not as rich as on the West Coast, and there is 
not much chance of help from large foreign in- 
dustrial investments. There is even a problem 
as to what language should be taught in the 
local schools. At the present time, a child first 
learns to read and write in his tribal tongue, 
then he learns English. Finally it is practically 
necessary for him to learn Swahili. This triple 
language requirement is almost too much to 
expect of an educational program which usually 
does not go beyond the primary school grades. 

Swahili is now taught in Howard University 
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in Washington and at Duquesne University, to 
a handful of students, but nowhere else in the 
United States. None of the major tribal lan- 
guages of the East Coast—Kikiyu, Wachagga, 
Masai—are offered for instruction or even 
known to Americans. 

As a final example or specimen, let us look at 
the country of Uganda. It is located in Central 
Africa, north of Lake Victoria. It is a little 
paradise; its climate is nearly ideal, and it is a 
fertile country well supplied with water, a 
commodity paradoxically lacking in a large 
part of Africa. The local racial situation ap- 
proaches the ideal in its solution of the color 
problem. Uganda is a British protectorate but 
Europeans are not allowed to own land. There 
is no color bar in the country. There is a popu- 
lation of five million Africans, about fifty 
thousand Indians, and seven thousand whites. 
Uganda is almost completely self-governing, 
except for the benevolent supervision of a 
British Governor. 
Africans, and all the government and public 
services are in their hands. The country seemed 
to us rich and happy. We stayed in the best 
hotel in the capital city of Kampala, and saw 
more Africans in the hotel rooms and dining 
rooms than white people. Literacy is fairly 
high; there are many schools; and a high per- 
centage of the population is Christian. 
Makerere University is probably the best 
university for Africans in the whole of Africa 
south of the Sahara. It is non-segregated; there 
are white students enrolled as well. It is affili- 
ated with the University of London, and gives 
University of London degrees. 

It was here that we attended the meeting of 
Parliament as mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. The session was conducted in 
Luganda, one of the Bantu languages. Yet this 
official language of a well organized government 
and a highly modern and progressive people 
numbering over five million, is not offered for 
study anywhere in the United States. More 
significantly, it is not even mentioned on the 
lists of world languages of interest to our 
national policy. 

This discussion has been limited so far to the 
Countries south of the Sahara. The situation in 
North Africa has received much more public 
attention. There, French and Arabic are the 
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main languages. Arabic is taught in about 
twenty-five institutions in the United States, 
but is still a ‘‘critical’’ language, receiving top 
priority under the NDEA. The study of Arabic 
is complicated by the fact of its major divi- 
sions—Egyptian, Moroccan, Syrian; and by the 
differences between classical, newspaper and 
spoken Arabic. 

Besides Arabic, it is essential not to forget 
many other important languages in the north- 
ern half of Africa. The Berber languages of the 
nomads of North America have a high strategic 
value, and they are not studied anywhere in the 
United States. Amharic, spoken in Ethiopia by 
five and a half million people, has been studied 
sporadically at Brandeis University. Nor have 
we mentioned the enormous tract of French 
West Africa, three-fifths the size of the United 
States, with a population of seventeen million 
people, speaking one hundred twenty different 
languages, and divided into twenty-seven main 
ethnic groups. This area is now becoming inde- 
pendent in the French Community and divided 
along racial lines into several countries striving 
for complete independence. Mossi and _ its 
related dialects is spoken by five million people, 
and there is no opportunity for studying it in 
the United States. 

What is the meaning of all this for the 
modern language teacher in the United States? 
Shall we say that we have all we can do to 
teach French or German or Spanish, that we 
can’t think of introducing Hausa or Luganda 
or even Swahili into our schools? Consequently, 
we had better dismiss the whole thing as no 
concern of ours? 

On the contrary I believe that modern 
language teachers have a real responsibility 
toward the situation in Africa. The new nations 
developing there, and the people striving 
toward independence from colonial rule (like 
ourselves in 1776) will have a great impact on 
world events in the next ten years. A significant 
phase of world history will be written in Africa 
in the next decade, and it will change the lives 
of all of us, for good or ill. Communism is not 
yet an important influence there; it must not be 
allowed to become one. We can no longer forget 
Africa. 

May I suggest that our responsibility as 
American citizens, and as modern language 
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teachers, will require ¢hree lines of action. 

First, we must help to create an informed 
public opinion in this country, aware of the 
rapid changes taking place in Africa, interested 
in the varying character and situation of each 
country, and sympathetic to the needs, the 
ambitions, the strivings, of the African peoples. 
Since their greatest need is education, we may 
be able to help them more than _ other 
professions. 

Secondly, we should support the creation in 
our larger universities of centers for the inten- 
sive study of at least a score of the more widely 
spoken languages of Central and Southern 
Africa, in addition to Arabic. These centers 
should begin now to prepare experts for the 


Cambodia, Tunisia, Morocco 


Opportunities to teach English in the 
national schools of Cambodia, Tunisia, and 
Morocco are available for 1960-61 under the 
International Educational Exchange Program. 
Several grants will be awarded to teachers of 
French who can teach English as an FL, or to 
teachers of English who are fluent in French. 
Awards will consist of compensation payable in 
dollars and round-trip transportation, and will 


The Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 


The Forty-Third Annual Meeting of the Cen- 
tral States Modern Language Teachers Associ- 
ation will be held at The Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago, May 6-7, 1960. The local General 
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political, social and economic contacts which 
are imminent and inevitable, and which wil! 
affect our own national life in many ways. 

Finally, even in our high schools and colleges, 
more young Americans should be led to acquire 
a real mastery of one of the major languages of 
the world, and a thorough training in linguist 
skills, with a consequent readiness to learn 
another less common language, whenever the 
need arises in an individual case. 

Young Africa is in a hurry. We can no longer 
ignore it. 

STEPHEN A. FREEMAN 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 


probably include a short seminar on methods 0 
teaching English as an FL. Because of a short: 
age of adequate housing, teachers with childrer 
cannot be sent to Cambodia, and only wu: 
married men can be placed in Tunisia. Detailec 
information and application forms may be 
obtained from Teacher Exchange Section 
Division of International Education, USOE 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Chairman for the meeting will be Profess0! 
Frank Naccarato, Department of Romant 
Languages, J. S. Morton Junior College, Cicer’ 
Illinois. 
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Soviet Education® 


-yieigoaed education as a whole is going 

\J through a radical revision at this time. In 

addition to a revision of the language curricula, 

some of the principal changes involve the ex- 
tension of the ten-year school to an eleven- 
year school, a greater coordination between 
education and production at the middle school 
and upper school levels and a reconsideration of 
the general extent and nature of their curricula. 

There is a single educational curriculum and 
organization for the entire union. Although 
some minor variations from this program are 
permissible, adherence to it seems to be preva- 
lent. The first four grades give the basic disci- 
plines and the next four expand the program 
which terminates with an examination which 
must be passed for further study. These eight 
years supposedly constitute compulsory and 
universal education, but in actual fact this is 
not so. Last fall, 1959, a new campaign was 
launched to make this eight-year schooling 
more far-reaching than before. 

At the end of eight years the pupils have 
three choices: (1) to go into the general course 
of the IX to XI grades with simultaneous 
work in production, or (2) they may go to day 
or night vocational schools, or (3) into the 
factory with optional further education in 
plant or brigadier study groups. The first 
group may eventually go to the university or 
institutions of higher education (VUZ) while 
the third group may continue into the tekhni- 
kum, or other day, night or correspondence 
schools. 

According to some of their grade school 
teachers, their program is much too saturated 
and this constitutes one of the problems of the 
current reorganization. In the summer of ’59 
their curriculum was the following: 

Grades I-ITI (ages 7-9) offered Russian language, arith- 
metic, games, songs, physical education, crafts and paint- 
ing. 

Grade IV (age 10) continuation of the above subjects and 


geography, history of the USSR, introduction to general 
science, 


Grade V (age 11) Russian grammar and readings from 
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Russian literature, a foreign language, arithmetic, 
botany, history of the ancient world, geography. 

Grade VI (age 12) Russian language and literature, foreign 
language, mathematics (arithmetic, algebra Part I, and 
geometry), science (botany, geology or physics, and ge- 
ography. Ancient history is completed and medieval 
started. It must be said here that the foreign languages 
offered in classes VI through XI are English, German and 
French. There are some sections that offer other lan- 
guages like Hindi, Urdu or Chinese. In the minority 
republics the native tongue is supposedly the school 
language and does not fall under the “foreign language 
group.” Only one foreign language is required in this 
basic program and the choice rests with the pupil. He 
may, however, study a second language in an extracur- 
ricular language group in the school. The lower and the 
middle schools do not teach either Latin or Greek. These 
are left to the universities. 

Grade VII (age 13) Russian literature, foreign language, 
mathematics (algebra Part I and geometry), drafting, 
science (physics, chemistry, and zoology), medieval his- 
tory, and the physical geography of the USSR. 

Grade VIII (age 14) Russian literature, foreign language, 
mathematics (algebra Part II and geometry), science 
(physics, chemistry, human anatomy and physiology), 
history of the USSR and modern history, drafting. 


An examination concludes this eight year 
school. From here pupils may go either to 
work or continue their education in the schools 
of “working youth,” or the children in town 
may go on to the eleven-year school with half 
time in industry, factory or shop. The question 
confronting the reformers is how to divide this 
‘‘half-time.’’ Should it be by the day or by the 
week? Presently the second plan is preferred 
because it gives the pupils more time for home- 
work. What they will do in the end is uncertain. 
As for the pupils who leave school after the 
eight-year school, the Soviets are trying to 
establish inducements for further study by 
coupling them with promotions on the job. 

The number of eleven-year schools envisaged 
will be the same as there was of ten-year 
schools. At this level differentiation starts into 
three categories: the physico-technical, 


* The author spent two months last summer as a Rus- 
sian-speaking specialist on American education at the 
American Exhibition in Moscow and, in the course of forty 
days, she spoke to over 40,000 Russians. Ed. 
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chemico-technical and the humanitarian. The 

programs are as follows. 

Grade IX (age 15) Russian literature, foreign language, 
mathematics (algebra Part II, geometry, and trigonome- 
try), science (physics, chemistry, and Darwinism), draft- 
ing, history of the USSR and modern history, economic 
history of the USSR. 

Grade X (age 16) Literature of the peoples of the USSR, 
foreign language, mathematics (geometry and trigonome- 
try), drafting, science (physics, astronomy, and chemis- 
try), history of the USSR. 

Grade XI (age 17) The program has not been sufficiently 
established at this time. 


The courses of study and the final examina- 
tions for these subjects are printed by the 
official pedagogical publishing house of the 
Soviet Union (Uchpedigiz) and are available in 
their book stores. 

After completing the middle school students 
take diploma examinations (allest zrelosti). In 
1958-59 it was given in algebra, geometry, 
USSR history, physics, chemistry, and in for- 
eign languages (English, French and German). 
Examinations are oral answers to questions on 
tickets drawn. In sciences they may be supple- 
mented by laboratory performance; in foreign 
languages a dictionary and notes, made at the 
first reading, are permitted. Since one may pur- 
chase a book of these questions for 50 kopeks 
(a nickel so the nature of the examination is, 
in practice, no secret. Here are some sample 
questions from the 1958-59 lists. 

Algebra. (1) Binomial formula of Newton (derivation). 
(2) Problem or example. (3) An expression of the sum and 
product of the root of a quadratic equation in terms of 
the coefficient. 

Chemistry. (1) Acids and their chemical properties. (2) 
Problem: Determine with the help of characteristic re- 
actions each substance from a number of two given or- 
ganic substances. 

History of the USSR. (1) The reasons, character and 
progress of the Russo-Japanese War. Conditions of the 
Peace of Portsmouth. (2) The upsurge of world revolu- 
tionary movement in 1918-19. The formation of the 
Comintern. 

Foreign language. (1) Reading and translation of an unfa- 
miliar text, with the aid of a dictionary. Answers to ques- 
tions on this text. (2) Explanation of some specific point 
of grammar suggested by the text. 


The teacher makes the reading selection of 12-14 
lines—600 to 650 symbols. Its difficulty must 
not exceed that of the textbook used in the 
course. The student looks through the passage 
and makes notes which he may use in the oral 
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translation. The examination is supposed to be 
conducted in the foreign language. I feel, how- 
ever, that the personal element can play too 
great a part in such a system. 


) 


| 


Those who receive their diploma are then | 


eligible for competitive university examina- 
tions. But first, they must put in two years’ 
work in factory production. The only excep- 
tions to this are the mechanico-mathematicians 
who mature early. Others go into the army and 
take examinations while in the service and oc- 


casionally get an early discharge to start their | 


university studies. 


In the middle of August competitive exam- | 


inations are given for specific disciplines, and 
scholarships are awarded depending on the sub- 
ject of specialization, geographic (and class 
origin of the student, and the family income. 
They are apportioned by a committee consist- 
ing of the Party university representative, a 
representative of the student body, and the 
dean. Scholarships range from 290 to 7% 
rubles a month (i.e. $29 to $79 by the tourist 
exchange or actual purchasing power) 290 to 
400 is the stipend for the average student, 
while the gifted ones may receive more. There 
are some special ‘‘Named”’ scholarships for the 
latter amounting to 790 rubles. 

At the Moscow University (22,000 students 
the first two year program requires 6 six-hour 
days a week of study. The third year requires 
a 30-hour week, while the fourth and fifth years 
have 18 hours of classes a week. At this time, 
three days are free for course preparation, 
thesis work or independent laboratory project. 
In the fifth year there is a 10-month break for 
“field work” when the student works in a plant, 
factory or institute. After that he returns to the 
university for an additional five months to com- 
plete his project and to take examinations. ‘The 
examiners are usually his professor and his 
chief from the factory or institute where he 
conducts his research. In the natural sciences 
the completion of a university course takes five 
and a half years, whereas in the humanities it 
takes only five because the “praktika’’ takes 
only half a year and may be done at the 
university itself. 

The teaching of foreign languages and lit 
eratures is a matter of special interest. 
Russian isolation from the western world has 
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stamped out much of that multilingual facility 
for which the cultured Russians were once 
famous. Formerly a nobleman, intellectual or 
other upper class person spoke several lan- 
guages and this was acquired easily through 
foreign nurses, parents, travel, rigorous edu- 
cation in such schools as the Smolny Institute 
and education abroad. Long restriction in 
and student exchange, government 
interference in the reception of foreign radio 
and television programs, hostility toward 
certain foreign nations and cultures interfered 
with the acquisition of a living foreign tongue 
by the Soviet people. The result was that few 
Soviet intellectuals that came out in the 
“Thaw” could speak western languages with 
any facility. In all fairness I must say that 
once they have been given prolonged contact, 
some have picked up much fluency. 

Another obstacle to Russian mastery of for- 
eign tongues had been the prolonged domi- 
nation of the linguistic scene by Professor L. V. 
Scherba and his follower Rakhmanov. Scherba 
had a completely provincial point of view. A 
foreign language was essential for self-knowl- 
edge and not for communicating with other 
peoples and cultures. Its prime purpose was for 
a fuller comprehension of the native language. 
influential teachers insisted on the 
method of comparative philology as the only 
Soviet method. And with typically Russian 
intolerance and totalitarianism they con- 
demned the direct method as priamism, and 
the practical mastery of a language as prak- 
lisism and declared them anti-Soviet. In a 
country with a single curriculum for the entire 
nation such anathema meant the complete 
elimination of the direct method and paralysis 
of oral expression. Language teaching in the 
secondary school, therefore, emphasized the 
comprehension of texts through a thorough 
knowledge of grammar, giving it preeminence 
over vocabulary and the study of culture. 
The result was the passive translation method 
which leaves so many Soviet students still in- 
articulate today. Sure enough, for years they 
have been teaching English since the fifth 
grade, but what fluency has been acquired in 
verbal communication and what insights into 
foreign cultures? Their people have been skill- 
fully screened, even in this. 


travel 


These 
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In the post-Stalin “Thaw” of 1955, a move- 
ment got under way to correct this enslave- 
ment to the printed page. It came to a head in 
February, 1958, when the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
of the RSFSR convened to discuss language 
teaching and a revision was proposed in favor 
of the oral-aural method. Official conversations 
of 1959 spoke of this introduction as an 
accomplished fact, but their teachers’ probings 
into our language programs and their own final 
examination of June, 1959, show that the 
changes, if they have been made, have not as 
yet become effective. 

A reorganization is unquestionably under 
way and last summer their teachers wanted 
the most detailed information and literature 
on the mechanics of language teaching in our 
audio method, on the equipment and use of 
laboratories, our training of teachers, use of 
television and “informants.”’ They wanted to 
know what we thought about teaching other 
subjects in foreign languages. They have sev- 
eral elementary and secondary schools where all 
the subjects are taught in a foreign language 
and the director of one of these schools indi- 
cated that he was having good results. The 
results, however, are definitely not uniform for 
all the languages. Their French school is good, 
their English one not quite as good, while the 
German one visited was particularly poor. 
When it was said that this school left much to 
be desired, they replied, “Oh, but it will be 
good ten years from now.” 

Though languages are breaking away from a 
sort of national self-contemplation, literature 
is still fettered. Reading material, at all levels, 
is not made for intrinsic value, or out of a real 
quest for information, but for its adaptibility 
to Communist interpretation. Selections, be 
they in history, literature, art, or music, must 
show how much better the Soviet Union and 
the Communist system is than anything else. 
For instance, the teacher must present 
Gorky’s Childhood as ‘“‘Pictures of leaden abom- 
inations of life.” Chekhov’s story the Chameleon 
is regarded as an indictment “of toadyism, 
iconoclasticism, and lack of human dignity.” 
Faust is analyzed as “‘a protest against routine 
and scholasticism, a striving toward a living 
knowledge of nature, toward conscious toil for 
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the good of society. The basic idea of the trag- 
edy: ‘Only that man deserves life and liberty 
who daily fights for them.’’’ The same works 
are often re-read in upper classes and the inter- 
pretation originally given is re-emphasized and 
expanded. In other words, propaganda value 
dominates. If Faust also has literary value, so 
much the better, but that is secondary. Supple- 
mentary reading lists in their literature courses 
for grades VIII through XI also follow this 
scheme. Take for instance the following foreign 
representatives: King Lear, Childe Harold, 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Pére Goriot, (A. Stil’s) 
First Blow, Ivanhoe, Don Quixote, David Copper- 
field, Till Eulenspiegel. All these are interpreted 
from their Party point of view. 

Their present aim in modern language teach- 
ing is two-pronged: “‘to arm the Soviet citizen 
with an oral-aural tool of communication” and 
‘“‘to enable him to read and translate literary, 
scientific, and political texts.’’ Statistics on this 
operation for the RSFSR, the more advanced 
and populous region of the Union is as fol- 
lows. 45% of all the students take English, 
35% take German, and 20% take French. In 
all, there are 1,500,000 pupils studying English 
in this republic. It is taught from grade V in 
575 schools and from grade II in 9 schools. 
11,000 teachers trained in the Institute of For- 
eign Languages, universities, and pedagogical 
institutes carry this program. There are, as 
well, separate adult schools for the specific 
purpose of translation training. The tuition 
here costs the sum of 90 rubles ($9.00) for 3 
months. 

In the universities and schools of higher 
learning (VUZ) where “a reading and oral 
knowledge of English is required of many stu- 
dents,”’ there are supposed to be extensive pro- 
grams. Their products, the teachers, guides and 
translators do speak very well, especially con- 
sidering that they haven’t been outside the 
country. 

Some universities like those of Moscow, 
Leningrad and Kiev have courses in foreign 
literature which include American works. The 
filologicheski fakultet of Moscow State Uni- 
versity has a first year course in the general 
history of foreign literature which encompasses 
the works of Franklin, Paine, Irving, Poe, 
Stowe, Longfellow, Melville, Whitman, Tho- 


reau, Twain, James, Cooper, and London. | 


(Fenimore Cooper is always a special favorite 
of the Soviets because Lermontov and Belinsky 


loved his works.) Not all the authors are given | 


equal attention, or attention proportionate to 
their Western reputation, e.g. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin completely eclipses the little known 
Moby Dick, while for many the Scarlet Letter is 
only a title. The second course lists Dreiser, his 
polemical works as well as his American 
Tragedy, Lewis, Hemingway, and Steinbeck. 
Faulkner and Fitzgerald, not presently on the 
list, are said to be included “‘sometime in the 
future.’’ Solinger and Thomas Wolfe are known 
only to the specialists and then only through 
their shorter works. There is also a course in 
American poetry which features Emily Dickin- 
son, Frost and Sandburg. There are supposed 
to be other courses for three more years, with 
68 hours to each term, but their content was not 
specified. 

At the Exhibition we had many discussions 
on the availability of American books to the 
general Soviet public. Here too, Cooper and 
Twain share the limelight with Longfellow, 
Stowe and Dreiser. Mayne Reed is a special 
favorite of the Soviet readers. Names men- 
tioned above in their university programs also 
appear here with the addition of Saroyan, 
Cronyn, A. Miller, Wilson (My Brother, My 
Foe), Malts (A Long Day in a Short Life) and 
Howard Fast. The mention of Fast usually 
offered me the opportunity to tell them that, 
though many of us do not consider Fast’s works 
good literature or ideologically acceptable, they 
are printed in the U. S. and the public is not 
punished for reading them. 

Periodical literature, radio and _ television 
also entered into our chats. They simply could 
not believe that we can openly subscribe to 
their papers or buy them in certain stores oF 
kiosks. Incredulousness met my_ statement 
that Pravda, Izvestia, Literaturnaya Gazeld, 
Kommunist are to be found in many university 
libraries and are read by the students. 

The only American papers on the open shelf 
in the University of Moscow and on the news 
stands are the Daily Worker and the New Age 
which are presented to the Soviet readers as the 
alpha and omega of American public opinion. 








I looked in vain for the Times and Tribune, % 
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even the New York Daily News. The first two 
are non-grata because of what they say, the 
last because of all the advertisements. The only 
convenient place that I found the Times was 
in the Lenin Library in Moscow where a careful 
record is made of what everyone reads. I would 
like to add regarding U. S. publications in 
Moscow University that while our journals in 
science and technology are well represented, 
the Allantic Monthly, Harper’s, Hudson Re- 
view, and the more specialized journals like 
PMLA, MLJ, Russian Review, Hispanic Re- 
are not in evidence in the appro- 
priate sections. 


view, etc. 


Spanish, by the way, is an area of just re- 
cently revived academic interest, prompted, no 
doubt, by interest in South America rather than 
Spain. The University of Leningrad has re- 
activated its Spanish studies, but these are 
still in a very early stage. 

Some of my general impressions of the Soviet 
Union can be summed up thus: 

The Soviet people represent enormous talent, 
power, energy and resources and Soviet educa- 
tion plays a key role in molding this might. 

Russians show an inordinate ability to endure 
privations and hardships whether it be neces- 
sary for sheer survival or for getting an 
education. 

The Soviet government takes all the credit 
for whatever improvements that have come 
into the lives of the Soviet people and many of 


CBETHNK, Newsletter of the National 
Council of High School Teachers of Russian, 
reports that there is a Russian boom in the 
high schools of Detroit. Classes are being held 
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them are deeply grateful to their leaders for 
this. 

The population fervently wants peace and 
friendly co-existence with us. There is no 
doubt about this, for there is hardly a Russian 
whom the tragedy of war hasn’t touched. 

The people are friendly, eager to know us, 
learn the truth about us and to live with us in 
real peace, but here comes the shattering truth. 
For Khrushchev peace is to be a communist 
peace maintained on communist terms, brook- 
ing no compromises. Friendship means our con- 
version to their ideology and form of life. 
Many Soviets do not know, or do not wish to 
see or understand that there may be another 
point of view that may be equally valid or 
better. This wall of blindness or ignorance left 
me deeply troubled. We simply must get to 
know each other. Our hope lies in exchanges 
such as the exhibition exchanges last summer, 
also professional, professorial, student and 
tourist exchanges, for contact and cumulative 
impact are highly effective in the exchange of 
ideas and the establishment of mutual under- 
standing and tolerance. This has to be done in 
their language whenever possible for not enough 
Russians really know enough English for com- 
munication. Yet we must understand each 
other directly and fully. 

LupMILLA B. TURKEVICH 

Princeton University 


in eleven of the city’s high schools, including 
Redford, Cody, Ford, Central, Cooley, Mc- 
Kenzie, Pershing, Southeastern, Denby, Os- 
born, and Cass. 
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deeply interested in music and training to 


would assume that young people 
be practicing musicians recognize the utility of 
foreign languages, but that is not so. In practice 
and in theory they do not seem to be suf- 
ficiently aware of the many benefits that such 
a subject as German has to offer for improving 
their musical technique and deepening their 
understanding of their artistic interest. 

Several well-known German composers and 
musicians had unusually gifted pens in the 
German language for musical criticism, me- 
moires of the musical scene and for essays on the 
history of music. These writings are eminently 
“practical” for the student of music in that 
they widen his knowledge of the musical art 
as well as increase his familiarity with the 
German language. Robert Schumann has been 
called “the greatest of music critics among com- 
posers, and the greatest among 
music critics.’”’ He was indeed a well-balanced, 
enthusiastic judge of the musical world of his 
day, and his volumes of prophetic criticism 
are well worth reading today in the original 
German. After playing for the first time 
Chopin’s newly-published Opus 11, Schumann 
describes vividly, under the pen name of Euse- 
bius, how he rushed out to a circle of friends 
and cried, “‘Hats off, gentlemen, a new genius.” 
Wagner had a caustic but effective literary 
style, which he exercised as a music critic and 
in his autobiography. A subjective judge of his 
art, as one might suspect, Wagner’s views of the 
mid-nineteenth century European concert and 
opera world, especially his reactions to con- 
temporary rival composers, tell us as much 
about Wagner as about the music he heard. 

German choral music and art-songs offer to 
the musically-minded student of German lit- 
erature a gold-mine of excellent poems by writ- 
ers of the caliber of Klopstock, Goethe and 
Heine that are enhanced by the scores of com- 
posers such as Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms. Notable examples of this happy blend- 
ing of music and poetry are Beethoven’s set- 


composer 
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ting in his Choral Symphony of Schiller’s 
Freudenhymne, and in more recent times, Paul 
Hindemith’s cycle, Marienleben, 
for soprano and piano on Rilke’s text. A partial 
list of non-German composers who chose to set 


composed 





excellent German texts to music would include | 
artists of such contrasting styles as Franz | 
Liszt, who composed choruses for Herder’s 
Der entfesselte Prometheus, and_ Frederick 
Delius in his oratorio Die Messe des Lebeis, 
based on Nietzsche’s Also sprach Zarathustra. 

Familiarity with German is equally helpful 
in singing or understanding opera composed 
in that language and in referring to the original 
books upon which opera libretti are based. 
Robert Schumann’s Szenen aus Goethes’ Faus 
await the musically-minded student of Ger- 
man in Goethe’s poem and afford as well an 
interesting comparison with La Damnation 
de Faust by Berlioz, and Gounod’s free adapta- 
tion of the first part of the drama. Elekira by 
Richard Strauss is a setting of a powerful drama 
in verse by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. The latter 
was an accomplished poet and dramatist in his 
own right, and his libretti have high literary 
distinction. His published correspondence with 
Strauss is most illuminating on the problems o/ 
libretto-writing; he insists, for example, that 
he must write his opera texts “for himself,” if 
possible, to be performed first as plays. In Al- 
ban Berg’s Wozzek, whole scenes are taken from 
Biichner’s prose play unaltered. 

For the student who has little if any tech- 
nical training in music, there are many worth- 
while books on musical subjects by German au- 
thors, well-known in other fields. E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann, besides being a poet, draughtsman and 
composer of distinction, wrote a series of stories 
touching on musical themes, which later i 
spired the libretto of Offenbach’s Tales 4 
Hoffmann, and which contain much of the 
fantasy and artistic coloring of the Germa? 
Romantic writers, without any overwhelming 





technicalities to frighten off the enthusiastic 
amateur. Was it not Friedrich Nietzsche who 
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penned a lyrical outburst of praise for Bizet’s 
Carmen, as the eternal model of the opera and 
the perfect blending of word and music, drama 
and song? Some of the finest pages of that 
towering master of the German novel, Thomas 
Mann, are devoted to music. Similarily, 
Morike’s delightful Mozart auf der Reise nach 
Prag might well be cited to the student inter- 
ested in music, as a non-technical book on 
things musical by an outstanding author. 

This citing of some of the better-known 
writings in German connected with the sub- 
ject of music, supplemented with a representa- 
tive bibliography, may, I hope, make it eas- 
ier to convince the musically-minded student, 
both the music-major and the fervent reader of 
High Fidelity, that the study of the German 
language has much to offer that can be both 
useful and interesting. 


A Selected Bibliography of Books on Musical 
Subjects, Originally Written in German by 
Musicians or Men of Letters 


MvusIcCAL CRITICISM 


Furtwingler, Wilhelm—Der Musiker und sein Publikum, 
Atlantis Verlag, Ziirich, 1955. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Wesen und Einheit der Musik, Insel 
Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1954. 

Schumann, Robert—Aus Robert Schumanns Briefen und 
Schriften, ed. Richard Miinnich, G. Kiepenheuer, Wei- 
mar, 1956. 

Weber, Carl Maria—A usgewdhlte Schriften, Bosse, Regens- 
burg, 1937. 

Wolf, Hugo—Hugo Wolf—Rhapsodie: aus Briefen und 
Schriften, ed. Willi Reich, Classen, Ziirich, 1947. 


LIVES OF COMPOSERS 


Abendroth, Walter—Vier Meister der Musik: Bruckner, 
Mahler, Reger, Pfitzner, Prestel Verlag, Munich, 1952. 
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Furtwingler, Wilhelm—Johannes Brahms, Reklam, Leip- 
zig, 1942. 

Mann, Klaus—Symphonie Pathélique, ein Tschaikowsky— 
Roman, Blanvalet, Berlin, 1952. 

Schweitzer, Albert—J.S. Bach, Breitkopf & Haertel, Wies- 
baden, 1954. 

Wagner, Richard—Beethoven, Staufen Verlag, Cologne, 
1944. 

Werfel, Franz—Verdi, Roman der Oper, Bermann-Fischer, 
Berlin, 1949. 


MusIC AND LITERATURE 


Dilthey, Wilhelm—Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik, 
Teubner, Stuttgart, 1958. 

Hoffmann, Ernest Theodor, Amadeus—M ustkalische Ktin- 
stlernovellen, Siegel Verlag, Frankfurt a. Main, 1946. 
Mann, Thomas—Dr. Faustus, Fischer, Frankfurt a. Main, 

1951. 

Moérike, Eduard—Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag, Insel 
Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1946. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich—Die Geburt der Tragidie aus dem 
Geiste der Musik, ed. Alfred Baumler, Kroner, Stuttgart, 
1946. 

Strauss, Richard and Hugo von Hofmannsthal—Brief- 
wechsel, ed. Franz Strauss, Atlantis Verlag, Ziirich, 1954. 


MEMORIES AND LETTERS 


Beethoven, Ludwig—Briefe und Gesprache, ed. Martin 
Hiirlimann, Atlantis Verlag, Ziirich, 1944. 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald—Briefe, ed. M. Treichlinger, 
Pan Verlag, Ziirich, 1951. 

Liszt, Franz—Briefwechsel zwischen Wagner und Liszt, ed. 
Erich Kloss, Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1910. 

Mendelssohn, Felix—Briefe einer Reise, ed. Peter Suter- 
meister, Niehaus, Ziirich, 1958. 

Schweitzer, Albert—Aus meinem Leben und Denken, 
Koehler & Amelung, Leipzig, 1957. 

Telemann, Georg—Selbstbiographie, ed. Willi Kahl, Staufen 
Verlag, Cologne, 1948. 

Wagner, Richard—Mein Leben, Breitkopf & Hartel, Wies- 
baden, 1942. 

Walter, Bruno—Thema und V ariationen, Bermann-Fischer, 
Stockholm, 1947. 

RoBERT WILLIAM LOWE 


Georgetown University 
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German Travel Grants 


The Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany has established 25 travel grants for 
American teachers of German who wish to 
attend the Deutschland-Seminar fiir ameri- 
kanische Deutschlehrer conducted by the Goethe 
Institute in Munich. These 25 grants are in 
addition to the 25 administered under the 
Fulbright Act by the USOE. They cover pay- 
ment of travel by air from New York to 
Munich and back. The basic maintenance cost 


to the grantee will be approximately $400.00, 
to include course fees and living expenses. 
Eligible are all German teachers of all aca- 
demic ranks and at all levels of instruction who 
have taught at least two years and are between 
25 and 58 years old. This program will start in 
the summer of 1960. To apply, write at once to 
Teacher Exchange Section, Educational Ex- 
change and Training Branch, USOE, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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The Proof of Errors 


ROM time to time modern languages are 

alleged to be a study requiring less ability 
or intelligence than the classical languages and 
other respected subjects. It is therefore of in- 
terest to look at the errors made by school pu- 
pils trying to master a modern language—in 
this example, French—and note what kinds of 
mental processes these errors seem to imply. For 
on analysis we may, I think, fairly claim that 
the very faults of the learner indicate the intelli- 
gence required to master the subject; and these 
errors do not, as denigrators of modern lan- 
guages would suggest, indicate that a mere 
parrot-like ability to memorize words is all that 
the learner requires; the errors show instead 
common weaknesses in thinking. 

Consider pupils at a still fairly elementary 
stage of language study, say after five years of 
“learning” French. What is wrong with their 
performance when they try to write the lan- 
guage? All teachers know the typical errors; 
but usually we analyze them only so that we 
may eradicate them; it may be refreshing, and 
comforting, to look at them from this other 
point of view. 

The layman, and the critic of modern lan- 
guages would say that the poor candidate sim- 
ply has not learned enough words. But, except 
for the most extreme cases, weakness is not due 
simply to ignorance of words (though a good 
vocabulary is always useful). The first common 
defect is one the teacher accepts as simple care- 
lessness. It is rather a lack of consistency; the 
poor candidate cannot keep to one spelling of a 
word; nor can he or she remain consistent in 
using singular or plural forms; nor in attribut- 
ing gender—unless possibly some candidates 
bank on the fact that if a French word is taken 
to be feminine on one occasion and masculine 
on another it has a fair chance of being right 
once—and the examiner may not notice the 
other time, or may generously think it a mere 
slip. Some candidates may be suspected of this 
guile; but so often guile would be welcome; 
words helpfully provided by the questions 
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appear wrongly spelled in the answers, or 
appear correctly at first and are then modified 
to the candidate’s taste. The teacher does feel, 
on such occasions, that genius is indeed an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains; and this the 
weak candidate lacks. In fact, the weak candi- 
date either cannot remember what has re- 
cently been written or read, and recall it at the 
appropriate time, or he perceives words in such 
a muddled way that differences of the kind in 
question are beneath or beyond notice. This 
surely is proof not of weakness in a specifi 
ability but of general inefficiency in thinking. 

In many ways, the thinking of the poor can- 
didate resembles that of an earlier stage of 
development, that of the young child. For ex- 
ample, in this matter of accurate discrimin- 
ation. Like the young child, the weak candidate 
often seems unable to tell the difference be- 
tween one letter and another; and he perceives 
groups of letters confusedly. ‘Raconta’ and 
‘rencontra’ are for his purposes interchange- 


do as well. For some reason, the ability to 
analyze has not developed; the weak candidate 
accepts a variety of letter combinations in one 
widely tolerant embrace. Yet this is not prooi 
of a happy elasticity of mind; it does not allow 
the quick interchange of letters which would 
make the foreign word resemble its English 
equivalent; the carefree mixing of approx 
mately similar forms is by no means the same 
as the analytic, perceptive, plasticity which 
enables the good candidate to reshuffle letters. 
alter the spelling slightly . 





either by intuitio! 
or in accordance with known laws—and s 
guess (or, more fairly, deduce) correctly thé 
meaning of a hitherto unknown French word 
‘Etoffe’ looks like ‘stuff’ to the good linguist; bu! 
to the really weak candidate ‘surpris’ may havé 
no relationship to ‘surprised’ even if, in 4 
slightly more informed state, he would be pre 
pared to write the latter as ‘suprisé.’ 
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guess valiantly and with the most fascinating 
results. But they are naive in their guessing, 
although ingenious in the twists they give to 
the results to force them into a just possible 
sentence. For the word itself, the most obvious 
interpretation, the nearest to the first English 
word it suggests, is what they favor. ‘Un 
savant’ (the weak candidate has never heard 
of it in in English) must have some connection 
with saving; no other hypothesis occurs. But, 
he dimly recognizes, a noun is indicated, and 
only the weakest would consider ‘a saving’ 
perfectly suitable; so, making yet another con- 
structive step (even the weak candidate does 
think), and even including an additional con- 
dition, that the word could refer to a person, 
he gracefully produces ‘a saviour’ or, possibly, 
‘a saver.’ (Others, who despise guessing, con- 
tent with ‘a servant’ for after 
all, the French are odd about spelling and 
pronunciation.) Unheeded remain warnings 
about false friends; not for the weak is the 
sophisticated approach of the linguist who is 
prepared to see more than one possible deri- 
vation and deduce which is correct; and not for 
them the simple recognition that in dealing 
with a foreign language a relevant source of 
reference could be other foreign words, like 
‘savoir,’ which they most certainly know. So 
the injured become blessed and a crowd is foul. 

Yet even here, we must note, thinking has 
occurred. Some new constructions were made 
by using the data of past experience, even if it 
was the wrong data and only a few variables 
were kept in mind—and if relevant information 
failed to come to consciousness. Even the weak- 
est candidate has been making some use of 
intelligence. The situation is not one of passive 
or parrot-like repetition of rote learning, much 
though the reader might welcome a reliable 
parrot now and then. 

Intelligence can also be seen to be at work, 
though again the approach is like that of the 
young child, in another common form of error 
—the creation of regular forms for irregular 
verbs. The candidate who offers ‘prendimes’ 
is working in the same deductive way as the 
young child who ‘taked’ it. But as we seldom 
greet the young child’s errors as proof of mind 
at work (though they are) it is not surprising 
that we do not appreciate the school pupil’s 


themselves 
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attempt to apply a rule to an exceptional case; 
the more so as we feel the pupil should have 
made before now the glorious discovery of how 
verb tenses are formed and the sadder one that 
not all conform. Indeed we deplore those un- 
timely spurts of intelligence by which the weak 
candidate suddenly perceives what is irregular 
about an idiom or fixed phrase and tries to put 
it right. 

Yet what he learned as a child, the weak 
candidate firmly retains. His native way of 
putting things is, in his mind, unalterably the 
best. For example, unless he has benefited by 
pure direct method, he believes unshakeably 
that the French cannot possibly be happy when 
they do not use a separate word to correspond 
to each English word. Prepositions after verbs 
cannot be dispensed with; ‘listen’ cannot be 
followed directly by its object. Here again, it is 
of lack of flexibility of mind that we have to 
complain; having learned one set of language 
patterns, the weak candidate cannot conceive 
of another. The good candidate is capable of 
using two patterns. (Direct method enthusiasts 
will point out that the poor candidate can 
acquire new patterns if properly taught; but 
the good candidate is still showing superior 
flexibility in being able to adopt a new pattern 
after fewer repetitions and with perhaps slight 
experience of it. In any case, the point is that 
the weakness is a general lack of adaptability.) 

Then too this cherishing of the native pat- 
tern leads to the weak candidate’s preference 
for words which are perhaps less common in 
French than in English but which can, on some 
occasions at least, be used to translate the 
English words they resemble. So often they 
offer the easy way out of a difficulty; it is 
simpler to make people march everywhere (a 
beautiful regular -er verb, ‘marcher’) than to 
become involved with the horrors of ‘aller’ or 
‘faire.’ Since the French admit to the existence 
of ‘gens,’ it would be absurd not to use that as 
equivalent to ‘people’ and to risk instead the 
incalculable permutations of ‘monde,’ ‘foule,’ 
‘personnes’ and ‘on.’ (The last must, in any 
case, be reserved for its honored place as the 
unvarying equivalent of ‘one.’) Again there is a 
reluctance to move from the familiar path, an 
unwillingness to indulge in intellectual effort, a 
hope that an approximation will do. 
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We see then that, considering the qualities 
which the weak candidate lacks, we find a 
goodly collection of scholarly virtues; attention 
to detail, ability to analyze, flexibility, willing- 
ness to entertain more than one hypothesis, 
power to select relevant data, speed in acquir- 
ing new patterns of behavior, willingness to 
face and master what is unfamiliar and difficult. 
The virtues become not only scholarly but 
moral. 

The subject thus does exact efficient and 
intelligent thinking. Indeed, in bringing the 
weak candidates to anything near competent 







MARGARET B. SUTHERLAND 


performance the teacher of modern languages 
is struggling heroically against the common 
weaknesses of the human mind. 

Success in French, just as much as in the 
allegedly subtle and profound thought de- 
manded by science, math, or any other 
prestige-enjoying subject comes, as the weak 
candidate also would assert, only si un personne 
est pensant (e) intelligentement et non stupid- 
ment. 

MARGRET B. SUTHERLAND 

Queen’s University, Belfast 


Institute of Latin American Studies 


The Institute, founded in 1952 by Reginald 
C. Reindorp at Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg, offers intensive language training 
and orientation to Spanish-American customs 
and cultures for Americans going abroad; for 
native speakers of Spanish coming to this 


country, it offers intensive courses in English 
and an orientation to United States custom 
and cultures. A minimum of fifteen weeks i: 
needed for getting along in Spanish or twenty 
weeks to be able to communicate in English. 


FLES in Maryland 


From the Maryland MLA Bulletin we learn 
that Montgomery County boasts one of the 
largest FLES Programs in the country. Be- 
ginning five years ago with one class in the 
Parwood School, Kensington, it now includes 
more than 43 elementary schools where French 
or Spanish is taught to more than 2000 pupils 
in grades 3 through 6. So far, however, it is still 
an after-school effort of the PTAs; they hope 
for its early inclusion in the regular curriculum; 
a start in that direction has already been made 
in two schools. 


The U. S. Office of Education has announce‘ 
reissue of Circular No. 495 in revised form 
References on Foreign Languages in the Ele 
mentary School, and a new and timely com 
pilation by Miss Ilo Remer: Materials '' 
Russian of Possible Use in High School Classe: 
Circular No. 509, Useful References for Teacher 
of Foreign Languages, September, 1957, § 
slated for revision. 
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A Brief Guide to 


VERY teacher will have to design the lab 

program best suited to his language, level 
of instruction, and objectives. But whatever 
the program may be, there are four kinds of 
practice that can be offered in lab work: audio- 
evaluatory, audio-passive, audio-active, and 
audio-creative practice. 


I 


Audio-evaluatory practice (AEP) gives the 
learner the opportunity to compare his speech 
habits (patterns and pronunciation) with the 
perfect model he has imitated. In order to 
understand the value of AEP it is important to 
distinguish between instantaneous and delayed 
listening. 

In instantaneous listening the student re- 
peats the model while speaking into an ac- 
tivated mike, and hears himself through his 
earphones subjectively, i.e., with his inner voice 
distorted by bone conduction. Moreover he is 
engaged in three tasks: listening to the model, 
trying to imitate it, and attempting to mem- 
orize as much as he can. 

In delayed listening the student listens back 
to his recording. He now hears himself objec- 
tively, i.e., he hears his voice as others hear it. 
Now he is absorbed in one task only: trying to 
discover imperfections in his speech habits by 
contrasting his utterances with the immediately 
preceding model. 

In general however AEP has drawbacks. If 
a student is asked to record and listen back to 
patterns that are new to him, his pronuncia- 
tion and fluency will be quite imperfect and the 
AEP will undermine his self-confidence instead 
of increasing it. Hence it is important and in- 
deed vital that it be used judiciously and 
sparingly, 


II 


Audio-passive practice (APP) seeks to de- 
Velop the learner’s skill in understanding the 
spoken language by ear alone through listening 


Sound Labmanship 
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comprehension exercises, including (a) situation 
dialogs, (b) cultural quiz, (c) true and false 
questions, (d) story, anecdote, or song. 


(a) APP: Situation Dialog.! 


We are in Paris. Paul is talking to a policeman. Let’s ap- 
proach and hear what they are saying. ‘Excuse me, officer. 
—yYes, sir.—Where is the nearest post office?—Straight 
ahead to your left.—How far is it-—About three minutes 
walk.” Now let’s listen to them again [at faster rate]. Now 
you will hear three questions. After each question there 
will be a short silent pause in which you have time to think 
of the answer. Do not say the answer, just formulate it 
mentally. Then you will hear the correct answer to check 
your understanding. What did Paul want to know? .. . He 
asked for the nearest post office. Was the post office near 
or far? ... [etc.] And now let’s listen once more to Paul 
and the policeman [at normal rate of speech]. 


It will be noted that this exercise was not in- 
troduced by “I shall read you...” but in such 
a way as to make the student feel that he is 
participating in a lifelike situation. The word 
“read” is taboo in the lab. Instructions should 
always be given in the FL. However, if there is 
any doubt whether the student will understand 
the instruction, an English translation should 
follow. If the FL comes first, the student will 
still be challenged. As he becomes more pro- 
ficient and gets to know the various instruc- 
tions he can be weaned from reliance on a fol- 
low-up translation. But we should always re- 
member that if the student has not understood 
the instruction the exercise will be lost on him. 
He will feel helpless and frustrated. The ma- 
chine cannot answer his questions, slow down, 
repeat or re-formulate as would the teacher. In 
order to de-emphasize the importance of trans- 
lation and to lessen its impact, the teacher 
should drop his voice when speaking English 
and pronounce the FL in a voice more loud and 
penetrating. 

The student was instructed to “think” of the 
answer because saying it in English would 


1 All examples will be in English. The reader will forgive 
me for the violence done to English in some of the later 
examples. 
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thwart the subconscious learning process, while 
saying it in the FL would make this exercise 
audiocreative. Entirely different principles, 
which will be discussed below, would then ap- 
ply. 

Questions should avoid asking exact details, 
such as “‘How many minutes will Paul have to 
walk?” The student should not feel that he is 
being tested on his ability to remember details 
but that he is being trained in understanding 
the gist of what he hears. 

A variant which sharpens the student’s aural 
discrimination is the multiple choice answer. 
After hearing the dialog twice the student is 
instructed: 

I shall now ask you three questions. Each question has 
three possible answers, A, B, and C. Choose the correct 
answer by letter. Then you will hear the correct letter to 
check your answer. Did Paul ask the policeman how to get 


to A. the railroad station?, B. the post office?, C. the 
Eiffel Tower? B is the correct answer. [etc.] 


(b) APP: Cultural Quiz. 

An APP exercise with buiit-in suspense is a 
five minute cultural quiz that can be included 
in every lab period. The student almost forgets 
that he is in the process of learning an FL be- 
cause he becomes absorbed in the finding of the 
answer. 

And now again our popular program with Professor Know- 
it All. He asks the questions and you think of the answer. 
Then you will hear the answer. Who wrote Hamlet? Who 


wrote Hamlet? ... Shakespeare. ... What is the capital 
of Italy? [etc.] 


The questions might cover many fields but 
the subject matter should always be familiar 
so that the student is likely to guess the an- 
swer though he may not have understood every 
word of the question. Questions can, of course, 
be based on reading material from class. 


(c) APP: True and False Challenge. 


A further variant is True and False Chal- 
lenge. The more types of exercises are used in a 
single lab period, the better. Continual variety, 
change of pace, and the creation of anticipa- 
tion are essential for an effective lab hour. 
Each exercise should be about three to five 
minutes only. 

And now again our True and False Chalienge. After each 


statement you will hear, “True or False?’”’ In the pause 
that follows, say “true’’ if you think the statement is true, 


G. MATHIEU 








’ 


if you think it false. Then you will hear the 
correct answer. Iron expands when heated. Iron expands 
when heated. True or False? . . . True. [etc.] 


and “‘false’ 


(d) APP: Story, Anecdote, or Song. 

The student will appreciate it if the routine 

practice of every lab is broken about midway 
by an entertaining item. Since it will neces- 
sarily contain some expressions the student has 
not encountered in class, they should be trans- 
lated before the story or song begins. 
And now our surprise of the week. This week we read about 
Voltaire in class. He had a biting sense of humor. I am sure 
you will enjoy the following anecdote about him. But before 
we begin, here are a few expressions you may not know. 
[The teacher now says and translates the new expressions.| 
And now our anecdote about Voltaire. [etc.] 


III 


Audio-active practice (AAP) seeks to develop 
the learner’s skill in expressing himself in 
everyday conversation. Learning _ phrases 
through mimicry-memorization, the student 
also gains practice in perfecting his pronuncia- 
tion. 


(a) AAP: Short Phrases. 

Listen and repeat.? Can’t you come along? //* Can’t you 
come along? // Sorry, I can’t. // Sorry, I can’t. // Well 
then some other time. // Well, then some other time. 

I hope so. // I hope so. // Can’t you come along? // [etc 
[Each phrase is now said only once.] 

About twenty new phrases grouped in four or 
five line dialogs can be introduced at each 
weekly lab period. However, in each lab period 
thirty to forty previously learned phrases shoul 
be reviewed, each phrase now said only once. 
Reinforcement through frequent recurrence 
through a system of cumulative review is es 
sential for the success of mimicry-memoriza- 
tion. The audio-evaluatory practice can be 
made an integral part of cumulative review 
The student would then record and listen back 
to each group of twenty phrases four or five 
weeks after it was first introduced. By this time 
his mastery of each phrase will be nearly per 
fect and the AEP will boost his self-confidence 


(b) AAP: Longer Phrases. 


Longer phrases are best presented in echt 


? Hereafter abbreviated as L&R. 
3 // indicates pause in which student repeats. 
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loned meaningful thought units increasing in 
length. The student has enough of a job trying 
to imitate the sounds he is hearing; we should 
not ask him also to memorize at once a sequence 
of ten or more words. As the following example 
shows, the sentence is broken up into thought 
units beginning at the back so that each unit’s 
speech melody corresponds with the complete 
sentence. 

You will now hear a sentence three times. Listen, but do 
not repeat. Yesterday we went to the beach but then it 
began to rain. [Repeated twice.] Now listen and repeat. it 


began to rain. // then it began to rain. // but then it began 
torain. // [etc.] 


Each phrase is presented in the same fashion. 
The longer phrases selected for AAP should be 
of the type encountered in conversation. The 
reader might give some thought to the question 
whether any material that would not be used 
in conversation, such as literary prose, should 
ever be offered in lab practice. 

IV 

Audio-creative practice (ACP) is intended to 
give the learner a thorough work-out in using a 
variety of structural patterns on his own with- 
out the help of an immediately preceding model. 

The following format should be observed in 
devising an exercise for ACP: Phase one. The 
student is given saturation practice with at 
least five models. The problem- and solution- 
voice makes clear what the structure is and 
how it is changed. Phase two. Cue, followed by 
‘tudent attempt to give solution. Phase three. 
The student hears the confirmatory response 
and repeats it. The latter’s purpose is either a) 
to confirm to the student that he was right, or 
b) to help eradicate any imperfect speech habit 
he may be developing. 

In addition to following the above sequence 
ineach three to five minute ACP exercise, care 
must be taken to observe a few ground rules. 
Every exercise should have a single objective 
in either pattern or grammar activation. The 
‘tudent should be asked to change only one 
element (frame) at one time. And the change 
that the teacher expects to be made should be 
the only one that can be made. In other words, 
ACP is not free conversation but systematic 
Practice of a specific linguistic problem pre- 
determined by the teacher. Predetermination of 
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the student’s solution-response is necessary in 
ACP because the machine cannot evaluate the 
correctness of the student’s solution. The task 
of evaluation must be shifted to the student 
himself. If the exercise is so devised that there 
can be only one solution, and if the student 
hears and repeats it, he will have sufficient 
means of checking his performance. 

Several mechanisms can be used in ACP for 
either pattern re-creation—mutation, or—re- 
arrangement. In pattern re-creation the student 
restates the pattern on his own; in pattern 
mutation he manipulates accidence; in pattern 
re-arrangement he manipulates syntax. 


(a) Substitution mechanism: student is required 
to substitute one frame for another frame. 

1. Objective: pattern re-creation of phrase 
“give me”’ with various objects. 
L&R. John, give me the book. // John, give me the pen. // 


fetc. three more models follow.] Now on your own. Ask 


John to give you the following objects. And don’t forget to 
repeat the confirmatory response. The book. ///* John, 
give me the book. // The pen. /// John, give me the pen. 


// {ete.] 


2. Objective: pattern mutation of nouns, 
singular and plural. 
L&R. I see a pen. // I see two pens. // I see a book. // I 
see two books. // [etc.] Now on your own. Say that you see 


two of the objects. And RCR. I see a pen. /// I see two 
pens. // [etc.] 


3. Objective: pattern re-arrangement in posi- 
tion of accusative pronoun (as used in German). 
L&R. I give him the book. // I give it him. // I give 
him the paper. // I give it him. // [etc.| Now on your own. 
Say that you are giving “him’’ the object you will hear 
and use the pronoun. And RCR. I give him the book. /// I 
give it him. // [etc.] 


(b) Expansion mechanism: student is required 
to expand a pattern by preceding it with a 
frame, inserting or adding a frame. 

1. Objective: pattern mutation of verb go in 
present and past. 
L&R. Today I go to school. // Yesterday I went to school. 
// Today I go to the beach. // Yesterday I went to the 


beach. // [etc.] Now on your own. Say where you are going 
today or went yesterday. And RCR. Today, school. /// To- 


4 Hereafter abbreviated as RCR. 

5 /// indicates pause in which student attempts to give 
his solution response. It should be longer than the pause for 
repetition. 
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day I go to school. // Yesterday, school. /// Yesterday I 
went to school. // [etc.] 


The expansion mechanism should not be pre- 
sented as a “‘fill-the-blank”’ exercise. The latter 
does violence to the way people talk. This is 
particularly noticeable on tape. The student’s 
response must always be a complete utterance 
that is natural and plausible. For example, in 
the following syntax exercise, the student is not 
asked to complete “He says that____”’: 

2. Objective: pattern re-arrangement in verb 
position in a dependent clause (as used in 
German). 





L&R. Today it is cold. // He says that today it cold is. // 
Today it is hot. // He says that today it hot is. // [etc.] 
Now on your own. Precede each statement with “he says 
that.’”? And RCR. Today it is cold. /// He says that today 
it cold is. // [etc.] 


(c) Combination mechanism: student is re- 


quired to link two statements into a single 
statement. 

Objective: pattern mutation in use of sub- 
junctive. 
L&R. He cannot come. // He has no time. // If he had 
time, he could come. // He has no money. // He cannot 
buy it. // If he had time, he could buy it. // [etc.] Now on 
your own. Link the two statements into a sentence be- 
ginning with “if.”” And RCR. He has not time. He cannot 
come. /// If he had time, he could come. // [etc.] 


The 1960 Spring Conference of the Pennsylvania Mod- 
ern Language Association will be held on May 14, 1960 at 
Temple University. 

A record crowd of 227 persons attended the Fall Con- 
ference held at the University of Pittsburgh. The forma] 
program consisted of two demonstration sessions—‘Lan- 
guages on the Elementary Level’ and “Languages on the 


The Service Bureau of Kansas State Teachers College 
announces the revision of Spanish Club and American 
Sources of Spanish Realia. These bulletins, along with 
others from the Service Bureau, may be obtained for five 
cents each for cost of postage. Other mimeographed bulle- 
tins available at the Service Bureau include a list of reading 
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(d) Response mechanism: student is required to 
answer questions according to predetermined 
model. 

1. Objective: pattern re-creation in telling 
time. 
L&R. Does school begin at eight? // No, it begins at half 
past eight. // Does the train arrive at six? // No, it ar- 
rives at half past six. // [etc.] Now on your own. Answer 
each question by saying that the action happens half an 
hour later. And RCR. Does school begin at eight? /// No, 
it begins at half past eight. // [etc.] 


2. Objective: pattern mutation of adjective 
used with feminine noun (as it would be if in 
English we would ad@the sound elle). 

L&R. Fathergis smart. // Mother is smartelle. // John is 
good. // Jane is gdodelle. // {etc.] Now on your own 


Answer each question. “And RCR. Father is smart. And 
mother? /// Mother is smartelle. // [etc.] 


These are but a few of the mechanisms and 
exercises that can be offered in lab work. The 
reader will readily see how they can be adapted 
to the FL he is teaching. It is, however, impor- 
tant toremember that the prime objective of lab 
exercises is the rapid and automatic execution 
of responses which foster learning not by anal- 
ysis but analogy, not by thinking about the 
language but by practicing it. 

G. MATHIEU 

Pomona College 


Secondary Level’’; a panel discussion on “The Role o! 
Literature and Civilization in Modern Foreign Lan 
guages”; and an address on “Language Teaching and Lin- 
guistic Theory,” by Dr. William G. Moulton of Cornell 
University. 
ANTHONY S. CORBIERE 
Muhlenberg College 


books for French and Spanish, vocabulary lists in French 
and Spanish, French Club, Lingua-Games, Suggestions fot 
Language Laboratories, Tests and Test-Building, an 
American Sources of French Realia. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Director, Dr. Minnie M. Miller, Kans 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
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The MLA FL Program in 1959* 


Asa result of Carnegie Foundation support in New York 
and Ford Foundation support in Washington, the MLA 
has added to the headquarters office at 6 Washington 
Square North two centers. The nomenclature is a bit strange, 
but neither center wanted to be called an annex or a branch, 
so we have headquarters and two centers, a confusion some- 
how appropriate to the state of chaotic crisis in which we 
live. The Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington acts 
as a clearinghouse for information on the teaching of English 
as a second language and on the application to classroom 
teaching of the findings of descriptive linguistics. It has a 
government contract, under the NDEA, to produce five 
manuals, contrasting the structure of English with that of 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. The Cen- 
ter, located at 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., has a staff of 
five under the direction of Charles A. Ferguson, on leave of 
absence from Harvard. 

The FL Program Research Center, at 70 Fifth Avenue 
in New York, is only a few blocks from headquarters on 
Washington Square. The Center has a staff of sixteen 
people, including a statistical consultant. We speak collec- 
tively eleven foreign languages: Armenian, Chinese, French, 
German, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, Ruman- 
ian, Russian, and Spanish. The Research Center staff 
handles all the foreign-language activities of the MLA. 
Headquarters continues to be the center for English- 
language activities, for the editing of RMLA, and for all 
the other work of the Executive Sectetary and of the 
Treasurer. The enlarged staff of the Research Center is 
required for and supported by contracts with the Office of 
Education under the NDEA. 

The earliest of these contracts resulted in the Materials 
List for Use by Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages, pro- 
duced by Professor Douglas Alden of Princeton under 
very unfavorable limitations of staff and time. A revision 
may be published late in 1960. Another contract is for the 
production of a series of tests for teachers. In five languages 
(French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish) and in seven 
areas of competency (listening, comprehension, speaking, 
teading, writing, applied linguistics, culture, and profes- 
sional preparation), they will attempt to assess the skills of 
4 prospective or a practicing teacher. These tests are an 
outgrowth of the statement of “Qualifications for Teachers 
of Modern Foreign Languages” drawn up in 1955 by the 
Steering Committee of the MLA and endorsed by the 
governing bodies of eighteen foreign-language teachers’ as- 
sociations. Under the general direction of Wilmarth Starr, 
on leave of absence from the University of Maine, a hun- 
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dred experts in test construction are preparing two parallel 
series of tests, which will be administered to teachers at- 
tending the 1960 Summer Language Institutes, one series 
to be given at the beginning of the session and the second 
series at the end. We hope that this double testing will give 
us tentative evaluations of the initial and terminal] skills 
of the teachers, of their intervening progress and therefore 
of the effectiveness of the institute that they are attending, 
and evaluations of the tests themselves. We have not yet 
thought beyond next summer. But if the tests do seem re- 
liable and valid, in their 1960 and subsequent forms, the 
time may come when a foreign language teacher will pre- 
sent his scores on these standardized tests as one of his 
important credentials in seeking a teaching position. Work- 
ing closely with Bill Starr on this project, as Area Chair- 
men and members of the Planning and Advisory Com- 
mittee, are Jack Stein of Harvard, Stanley Sapon of Ohio 
State, Rudi Goedsche of Northwestern, Nelson Brooks of 
Yale, Robert Politzer of Michigan, Theodore Andersson of 
Texas, and Alfred Pellegrino of Maine. 

Still another project is under the direction of Wesley 
Childers, on leave of absence from New York State College 
of Education in Albany, and a staff of seven research asso- 
ciates and secretaries. Its purpose is to gather statistics of 
all sorts on the learning of foreign languages in the United 
States, such as a) the number of students of each modern 
foreign language at each level of education, public and pri- 
vate, including adult education; b) modern foreign lan- 
guage offerings in public elementary and high schools; c) 
rosters of modern foreign language teachers at all levels; 
d) modern foreign language entrance and degree require- 
ments in American colleges and universities; e) manpower 
needs, present and future, for modern foreign language 
teachers at all levels; f) the use made of native speakers of 
modern foreign languages as resource persons; g) modern 
foreign language needs in government, business, and in- 
dustry; h) language laboratories; i) foreign language 
houses; j) modern foreign language study abroad; k) 
trends in curriculum; 1) foreign language learning on radio 
and television; m) the preparation of modern foreign lan- 
guage teachers. 

Underway also are two smaller studies: one by the 
National Science Teachers Association to the gathering of 
a roster of high-school foreign language teachers; one 


* Excerpts from a Report read at the Annual Meeting 
of the MLA in Chicago, 29 December 1959 by Donald D. 
Walsh, Director of the FL Program. 
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by Kenneth Craven and Leonard Cohan of the New York 
City Community College to an inquiry into the needs of 
industry, government, and research organizations for 
trained foreign language technical information personnel. 


ND NEWS 


Their preliminary investigation points to an urgent need 
for people with a basic knowledge of the physical sciences 
and of library science, and with a reading knowledge of one 
or more strategic foreign languages. 


The FLES Situation in New York 


The teaching of foreign languages in the elementary 
schools of New York City is not referred to as FLES. 
Actually, it is part of an enrichment program in art, music, 
science and foreign languages. 

In 43 classes for the intellectually gifted pupils, con- 
ducted in 26 elementary schools, instruction in Spanish or 
French is being given this year, as of October 30, 1959. In 
11 elementary schools Spanish is offered, in 19 French is 
being taught. In 4 of these schools both languages are being 
given, in 22 one language is taught. 268 pupils are en- 
rolled in foreign language instruction in grade 4, 425 in 
grade 5, and 543 in grade 6. In all, 833 pupils are receiving 
instruction in French, 403 in Spanish. In 16 elementary 
schools with classes for the intellectually gifted no instruc- 
tion in foreign language is offered. 

There are 33 elementary teachers, regular and substitute, 
giving instruction in foreign languages in addition to their 
regular duties. 

P. S. 208, Brooklyn, has been having an instructional 
program in foreign language for the past 25 years. The 
teacher, who has been approved by the principal and by the 
Director of Foreign Languages, is paid by the parents and 
gives instruction during the regular school day in grades 1 
through 6. Spanish is the language being taught through 
the grades. In addition to the I.G. classes, 187 pupils are 
studying Spanish. 


The Religion of 


The traditionalist believes that the time-honored ap- 
proach to the knowledge, and the capacity in use, of lan- 
guages is normal, natural, and sufficient. He aims at cor- 
rectness in writing, with all the parts of speech, phrases, 
and clauses falling into logical lines promoting clearness 
and strength. Whether to incline to ornateness or to sim- 
plicity he esteems a matter of individual preference or 
taste. 

He admits that language undergoes change of a sort, 
like everything else upon the earth, but that, none the less, 
good writing remains good writing throughout the cen- 
turies; that Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, et al. were not inferior 
masters in the art, not less various for their times or ours 
than Krutch, Barzun, and Racine. (Obviously we can’t 
name them all.) 

He wants to preserve fundamental integrity in the mean- 
ing of words, more or less on the order of the ideals of the 
French Academy. When new ideas emerge, he finds or 
borrows new words and combinations of old elements mak- 
ing unnecessary confusing adaptation, in wholesale fashion, 
of old words to new contingencies that sap the former’s 
vitality and lead to ambiguity or other manifestations of 
obscurity. 


Conversation is the major element in classroom instruc- 
tion. Dramatization and abundant use of audio and visual 
aids are the basic approaches to vocabulary building. Imi- 
tation and constant repetition of patterns of speech are 
used in order to teach correct pronunciation and correct 
grammatical forms. Songs, games, dialogues, etc. form a 
considerable part of the program. Formal grammar is not 
taught. 

The foreign language is taught by either the official 
teacher or by another teacher in the school by exchanging 
classes. About 90 minutes per week are given to foreign 
language study. Where possible, instruction is given daily 
although it has been an acceptable practice to give three 
class periods of thirty minutes each weekly. 

It should also be noted that French and Spanish are being 
offered in the seventh year of 13 junior high schools. This 
program is likely to expand next year, so that elementary 
pupils who have had a foreign language will be able to con- 
tinue in junior high school. 

In addition to instruction to intellectually gifted children 
a special program at P. S. 26 on Governor’s Island makes it 
possible for 184 pupils, the children of Army personnel, to 
receive instruction in German. 

THEODORE HUEBENER 

Board of Education, 

New York, N.Y. 


the Traditionalist 


The current audio-lingual “revolution,” as some like to 
call it, in foreign-language instruction does not greatly im- 
press the good traditionalist. He believes that it is vastly 
more important that a student know Sudermann, F'lau- 
bert, Valdés (and many another, bien entendu) than that he 
boast of an uneasy “conversational” hold on some allegedly 
functional fraction of the language. He feels with Calvin 
Thomas, the former noted professor of German in Colum- 
bia University, who wrote (somewhere in the Reporl of 
the Committee of Twelve) to the effect that he did not value 
supremely his ability to talk German; that if asked to sell 
it, he would demand no prohibitive price in payment; but 
that he would no more willingly part with his ability to 
read German than with “any other integral portion” of 
his soul. 

He (the traditionalist) looks with more than suspicion 
upon those queer, space creatures, the New Linguists, and 
is satisfied with the “old-fashioned”’ analyses of the many- 
sided activities of words, phrases, and clauses, as depicted 
in that all but perfect, but now largely discarded, exercise 
called diagramming. He also looks with nostalgic approval 
upon that excellent habit of grammarians like Harvey, 
Hyde, Reed, and Kellog and others, whose illustrative m4 
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terial for intimate examination consisted as far as possible 
of finely-chosen excerpts (with authors’ names) from the 
poets and other genuine stylists of our literary past—inter- 
twining ideals of language and of belles lettres to the spiritual 
upgrowth of young, susceptible minds. Imagine indeed a 
grammar of today analyzing and parsing ‘‘My soul is an 
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enchanted boat,/Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float / 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing.” 
A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, 
Athens, W. Va. 


Austrian Literary Pocket-Books 


Certainly, no series of pocket-books in the German lan- 
guage has a more laudable purpose, and a more fascinating 
content, than Stiasny’s “Das oesterreichische Wort.” The 
series is intended to make the best of Austrian literature 
available to the general public; in this country, its almost 
exact counterpart is the ‘““American Century Series’’ of the 
Sagmore Press. Austria’s literary reputation in the outside 
world is based all too exlusively on the works of figures like 
Schnitzler, Beer-Hoffmann, and Zweig; it would be well if 
foreign readers came to realize that Austrian literature can 
offer something other than subtle eroticism and subtler 
decadence, something other than balls, roses and white uni- 
forms. The volumes already published in ‘Das oester- 
reichische Wort” would suggest that Austrian literature 
has a very wide range indeed and, furthermore, that it 
possesses treasures forgotten (or never known) both within 
and without Austria’s borders. 

Stiasny’s editors have proved their mettle primarily in 
their imaginative choice of texts. Among twelve volumes 
already published, there are, of course, some standard 
works and figures: a selection from the Kudrunslied, Der 
Ackermann aus Boéhmen, poems and letters of Lenau, tales 
and letters of Stifter. But there are also volumes by authors 
often mentioned but seldom read, like Raimund, Nestroy, 
Sealsfield, Saar, and Diubler. And finally, Stiasny has pub- 
lished works by authors whose names mean all too little to 
the literary historian: Anton Prokesch-Osten, diplomatist 
and essayist on the Orient, Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, 
who deserves to be remembered for something more than 
“masochism,” and Jakob Julius David, the “Austrian 
Zola.” 

The Stiasny Verlag, however, proposes to call still other 
Austrian authors back to literary life. Its list calls attention 
to Austria’s remarkable richness in the essay, the memoir, 
the travel description; the choice of authors shows that no 
one country, with the exception of Great Britain, has pro- 


duced as many literate adventurers—men who, like Mungo 
Park, C. M. Doughty, and T. E. Lawrence, owned a rare 
combination of scholarship and personal courage, literary 
skill and political wisdom. Hammer-Purgstall, one of his- 
tory’s great orientalists, will have his volume, as will 
Friedrich Fiirst Schwarzenberg, the magnificent soldier of 
fortune; and the Stiasny list will include selections by 
Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer, the South Tyrolean peasant 
boy who became the nineteenth century’s leading expert 
on medieval and modern Greece, and whom Hebbel called 
“eine der wenigen echten dramatischen Personen der 
Literatur.”’ In the field of creative literature, Ulrich von 
Liechtenstein, too long neglected in favor of more classical 
and duller medieval poets, will be presented in modern 
German translation; little read figures from the nineteenth 
century, like Castelli, Laube, and Hamerling, will perhaps 
find a new popularity in the Stiasny volumes. In modern 
literature, we are promised works by Bruno Ertler, Rudolf 
Henz, and Hammerstein-Equard; and those who feel that 
Otto Stoess] (whose Sonnenmelodie dealt with the twelve- 
tone scale some twenty-four years before Mann’s Faustus) 
who has been too long forgotten, will be happy to find 
his Egon und Danitza on Stiasny’s list. 

The Stiasny series should appeal, in America and Eng- 
land, not only to the professional literary scholar or the 
friend of Austrian literature. The cheap and well-edited 
little books will provide our advanced reading courses with 
selections from the Austrian classics. Even the works by 
less known authors should surely find a place in our grad- 
uate seminars: the student of that period called, for want 
of a better name, Naturalism, should be introduced to 
David, while the student of Impressionism must read 
Daubler as well as Rilke and Hofmannsthal. 

GEORGE C. SCHOOLFIELD 

Duke University 


California Foreign Language Teachers 


The Foreign Language Teachers whose primary interest 
sin the teaching of foreign languages in grades 1 through 6 
met on November 14-15, at Asilomar, California, as a part 
of the state-wide Foreign Language Teachers Conference, 
under the direction of M.L.A.S.C. and F.L.A.N.C. At that 
meeting it was agreed that (1) a FLES organization should 
‘main an active part of FLANC; that (2) Mr. James C. 
Carrier should represent FLES on the FLANC Executive 


Council; that (3) communication between FLES teachers 
should be through the FLANC Newsletter; that (4) a 
meeting of all persons interested in FLES should be called 
by the FLANC Executive Council in the early part of 
1960 for the purpose of discussing ‘‘Practical Problems of 
FLES”; and (5) that Mrs. Alice Michael should serve as 
Acting Secretary of the group and Miss Gail McFeely as 
Parliamentarian. 













































Name 


French 


Abraham, Claude Kurt 
Alley, John Newton 
Arndt, Richard T. 
Arsenault, Philip Elwyn 
Benay, Jacques George 
Benson, Philip Andrew 
Breen, Soeur M. Eleanor 


Brooks, Richard A. 
Brown, Sister Maureen 


Bussell, Wilsie 
Butrick, May Wendelene 


Carduner, Jean René 
Caron, Alexis Adelbert 


Cleisz, Gérard Phillippe 
Coolidge, Cary 

Daniel, George Bernard 
Efans, Calvin Holroyd 
Fields, Madeleine P. 
Flansburg, Clara Julina 
Gendzier, Stephen J. 
Goldsmith, Helen Hart 
Gray, Stanley Everts 
Hall, Hugh Gaston 
Hayton, Hope Haskell 
Heller, Lane Murch 
Hoffmann, Léon-Frangois 


Houston, John Porter 
Hudson, Benjamin F., Jr. 


Jameson, Frederic Ruff 


* Not previously reported. 


American Doctoral Degrees Granted in the 
Field of Modern Languages in 1958-59 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Institution 


Indiana 

North Carolina 
Columbia 
Princeton 
Brown 
Minnesota 
Laval 


Columbia 
Fordham 


Duke 
Iowa State 


Minnesota 
Minnesota 


Ohio State 

Duke 

North Carolina 
Oregon 

Columbia 

Duke 

Columbia 
California (Berkeley) 
Indiana 

Yale 

Southern California 
Wisconsin 
Princeton 


Yale 
Michigan 


Yale 


Title of Thesis 


Gaston d’Orléans et sa cour: Etude Littéraire 

English and American Criticism of Marcel Proust 

Diderot’s Jacques le fataliste: aspects of a style 

The Literary Opinions of Madame de Sévigné 

Le Relativisme chez Pierre Corneille 

The Dramaturgy of Jean Anouilh 

Le Réalisme de Georges Duhamel dans Salavin et la Cliro- 
nique des Pasquier 

Voltaire, Leibniz and the Problem of Theodicy 

Eustache Deschamps: The History of His Time as Seen in 
His Works 

The Parallel Themes of Pacifism and Revolution in the 
Works of Romain Rolland (1950)* 

The Concepts of Love in the Maximes of La Rochefoucau! 

La Creation romanesque chez Malraux 

The Treatment and Evolution of the Jeune Fille as a Dra- 
matic Character in the Contemporary French Drama 
(1918-1953) as Portrayed by Representative French 
Playwrights 

Gide écrivain du Journal et homme de lettres: Etude basée 
sur un repertoire analytique et critique du Journal 

The Deterioration of External Reality in A la recherche du 
temps perdu (1954)* 

The Development of the Tragédie Nationale in France from 
1552-1800 

Hofmannsthal’s Kleine Dramen as Seen in the Focus of 
Maeterlinck’s “Static Drama”’ 

Voltaire et Le Mercure de France 

The Historicity of Vigny’s Cing Mars 1952* 

The Diderot and Balzac Affinity 

The Poetic Achievement of Aloysius Bertrand: a Re-evalua- 
tion 

Spain Through French Eyes from the Eve of the Peninsula" 
War to the Age of the Realists 

Jean Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin: His Background and Re- 
ception in the Seventeenth Century 

A Study of the Origin, Content, and Literary Significance 
of the Eloges Académiques of Jean Le Rond d’Alembett 

Diderot’s Friend, Melchior Grimm 

L’Image de |’Espagne en France entre 1800 et 1850 

Victor Hugo’s Cyclic Poems 

Zola and Schopenhauer: The Affinity of Some Aspects o! 
Their Thought as Reflected in the Rougon-Macquart Se 
ries 

The Origins of Sartre’s Style 
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Name 
Kadlec, Oldrich Hynek 
Kanes, Martin 
Kupersmith, Marjorie 
Léon-Victor, Brother 
McCulloch, Donald Francis 
McGillivray, Russell G. 
MacGran, Miles 
McKean, Sister M. Faith 


Majewski, Henry D. 


Marie-Céleste, Soeur 


Marie-Saint-Louis de Gonzague, 


Soeur 
Marshall, Thomas Edward 


Maubrey, Pierre R. 
Mazzara, Richard A. 


Mescall, Sister Eloise Thérése 
Micarelli, Charles N. 


Minn, Jay Paul 
Mitchell, Marion Bonner 


Muldrow, Frances 


Mullett, Frederic Maurice 
Murphy, Brotler Aeelred J. 
Myers, John Vernon 


Nau, Walter F. 

Nothnagle, John Thomas, Jr. 
Plottel, Jeanine P. 

Pronger, Lester James 

Proulx, Alfred Charles 
Raymond-Marie, Soeur 
Ricciardelli, Soeur M. Antonia 
Roberts, Alfred 

Rosenberg, Charles I. 


Rothrock, Walton Hoyt 
Rothschild, Harriet D. 


Rothschild, Suzanne A. 
Scammon, Jean Elizabeth 
Schurfranz, Robert Lewis 


Slechta, Joseph Austin 


Stabler, Arthur Phillips 


DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN 1958-59 


Institution 


Michigan 
Pennsylvania 


Western Reserve 


Ottawa 
New York 
Yale 
Texas 
Catholic 


Princeton 


Laval 
Laval 


California (Berkeley) 


Catholic 


Kansas 


Title of Thesis 

Literary Figures in French Drama (1784-1834) 

A Critical and Historical Study of Zola’s La Béte humaine 

History and Analysis of the Explication Francaise 

Arthur de Bussitres 

A Morphological Study of the Verb in Old French 

The Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles: A Monograph 

The Prose Vocabulary of Old French 

The Interplay of Realistic and Flamboyant Art Elements 
in the French M ystéres 

Sébastien Mercier, Representative of the Pre-Romantic 
Imagination 

Le Sens de l’agonie dans Bernanos 

Léon Bloy, face a la critique 


Composition and Structure of Guillaume Apollinaire’s 
Alcools 

L’Expression de |’Interieure Passion dans le style de Ber- 
nanos Romancier 

Italian and Spanish Influences and Parallels in the Life and 
Works of Saint-Amant, 1594-1661 


California (Los Angeles) Aspects of Realism in Old French Saints’ Lives 


Boston 


Illinois 
Ohio State 


Duke 


Missouri 
Fordham 
North Carolina 


Duke 
Wisconsin 
Columbia 
Harvard 

Yale 

Laval 

Laval 
Pennsylvania 
Northwestern 


Texas 
Columbia 


Radcliffe 
Kansas 
North Carolina 


Tulane 


Virginia 


{Mines and Miners in French and Spanish Literatures of the 


XIX and XX Centuries. (A Study of French and Spanish 
Miners, Their Problems and Environment, Their Hopes 
and Aspirations as Reflected in Literature) 

The Primary Personality Traits of Rimbaud 

Saint-Exupéry’s Concept of Image and Symbol and Its 
Application in Courrier Sud 

The Psychology of Family Relationships in the Works of 
André Gide (1954)* 

A Critical Survey of the Life and Works of Marcel Aymé 

The Political and Social Ideas of George Bernanos 

Jehan de Lanson, Chanson de Geste of the XIIIth Century, 
Edited After the Manuscripts of Paris and Bern with 
Introduction, Variants, Notes, Table of Proper Names, 
and Glossary 

Jules Romains, a Critic of French Politics (1949)* 

Imagery in the Poetry of Agrippa d’Aubigné 

Les Dialogues de Paul Valéry 

La Poésie de Tristan Klingsor 

Epic Aspects of Zola’s Rougon-Macquart 

Bernanos dans l’esprit d’enfance 

La Création, thtme biblique dansé la poésie de Péguy 

Zola and Fourier 

A Critical Analysis of Pierre Clément’s Les Cing années 
littéraires 

Sainte-Beuve as 2 Critic of French Poetry 

Benoit de Mallet—Eighteenth Century Naturalist (A 
Study of Telliamed) 

A Historical and Critical Study of Alfred de Musset’s 
Barberine 

Robert Brasillach: His Novels and Poetry 

The French Swan-Knight Legend 

The “‘Transposition,”’ Music in Gide’s Les Faux-M onnayeurs 

The Histoires Tragiques of Francois de Belleforset. A Gen- 
eral Critique, with Special Attention to the Non- 
Bandello Group 


t Also listed under Spanish. 
* Not reported previously. 
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Name 
Stephan, Philip Henry 
Stoltzfus, Ben Frank 
Szogyi, Alexander William 
Tafoya, Francis Pinard 
Teichman, Elizabeth 


Thierman, Lois Mary 
Titcomb, Eleanor 
Tuchmaier, Henri Samuel 
Wachs, Morris 


Warren, Everett Gates 


Wilcox, Alfred M. 
Yon, André Frangois 
Young, John L. 


Spanish 


Abbott, James Hamilton 


Barbera, Raymond Edmon 
Bibb, Elizabeth Sterrett 
Billingsley, Allie Ward 
Bryant, Shasta Monroe 


Campiglia, Jeanette 
Cannon, William Calvin 
Ciruti, Joan Estelle 
Clevy, Lloyd Strout 


Compton, Merlin David 
Daniel, Elizabeth Rezner 


Descouzis, Paul Marcel 
Earle, Peter G. 

Fite, Shirley Russell 
Flynn, Gerard Cox 
Gminder, Albert 
Gémez-Lance, Betty Rita 
Holcomb, George Lawrence 
Ilie, Paul 

Iventosch, Herman 


Kaiser, Gunda S. 


Lockhart, Donald Merritt 


Lott, Robert E. 


Lottman, Anna Marie 
Lynch, Theophilus S. 
McCrary, William Carlton 


Martin, Frederick Carlyle 
Micarelli, Charles N. 


Institution 
California (Berkeley) 
Wisconsin 
Yale 
Yale 
Chicago 


Michigan 
Radcliff 
Laval 
Wisconsin 


Colorado 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
North Carolina 


California (Los Angeles) 


Wisconsin 
Illinois 

Illinois 

North Carolina 


California (Los Angeles) 
Tulane 

Tulane 

Colorado 


California (Los Angeles) 
North Carolina 


Maryland 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
New York 
North Carolina 
Washington 
Texas 

Brown 

Harvard 


Wisconsin 


Harvard 


Catholic 


Colorado 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


North Carolina 
Boston 


WM. MARION MILLER 


* Also listed under French. 


Title of Thesis 
Verlaine’s Evasive Sensibility 
Georges Chennevitre: His Life and Works 





A Study of La Fontaine’s Humor ( 
Stendhal, Michelet, and the Concept of the Renaissance I 
Quelques aspects du réalisme externe dans “Le Pére Go- I 
riot” de Balzac I 
Sainte-Beuve and Women of the Eighteenth Century k 
La Fontaine chez Fouquet 
L’Evolution de la technique du roman canadien-frangais R 
A Study of d’Alembert’s Histoire des membres de l’ Académi: 
Frang¢aise S 
Montesquieu and the Abbé du Bos: Their Literary Rela- S 
tionship S 
Antoine de Montchrestien: La Bergerie S 
Contemporary French Philosophical Criticism S 
Jansenist Opposition to the Theatre: 1657-1715 S 
Se 
1 
Azorin and France: Some Early Contacts of the Artist and T 
Critic U 
The Comic in Early Spanish Literature, 1140-1500 W 
The Published Comedies of Juan Pérez de Toledo Rum 
The Arcipreste de Talavera E 
A Comparative Study of the Spanish Ballad Translations § Jig); 
of James Young Gibson Gi 
Some Aspects of Nature in the comedia of Lope de Vega R 
Miguel de Unamuno’s “E] Cristo de Velazquez”’ 
The Guatemalan Novel: A Critical Bibliography 
A Linguistic Study of the Journals of the Coronado Expedi- 
tion An 
Spanish Honor in Ricardo Palma’s Tradiciones peruanas Ay 
Spanish-American Travelers in the United States Before Ba 
1900: A Study in Inter-American Literary Relations Ba 
Don Quijote y la Generacién del 98 Be 
Unamuno and English Literature 
The Literary Origins of ‘‘Realidad’’ by Benito Pérez Galdés Bo 
A Revision of the Criticism of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz 
A Study in Fourteenth-Century Spanish Syntax Dy 
La actitud picaresca en la novela espafola del siglo XX Go 
The Theater in Spain Since 1939 
The Novels of Camilo José Cela 
Five Types of Onomastic Invention in Spanish Baroque Gri 
Fiction (1616-1657) 
A Critical and Annotated Edition of Lope de Vega’s Li Gu 
villana de Getafe 
Father Jeronymo Lobo’s Writings Concerning Ethiopia Ha 
including Hitherto Unpublished Manuscripts in the Pal- Jen 
mella Library Joh 
Siglo de oro Tradition and Modern Adolescent Psychology 
in Pepita Jiménez. A Stylistic Study Ka 
The Comic Elements in Moreto’s Comedias Lel 
El segundo libro de las eneydas of Francesco de las Natas Ma 
The Classical Tradition in Spanish Dramatic Theory of the Me 
16th and 17th Centuries 
The Dramatic Works of Gaspar de Zavala y Zamora Mo 
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Name 


Olson, Paul Richard 
Pellino, Michael W. 
Pontrelli, Mary Castan de 
Previtali, Giovanni 
Ramirez, Manuel D. 


Redick, Patricia C. 


Saenz, Gerardo 
Schraibman, Joseph 
Schulman, Ivan Albert 
Smith, George Ernest 
Sneary, Eugene Chester 
Soto-Ruiz, Luis 

Southard, Gordon Douglass 
Terry, Edward Davis 


Turner, Esther Hadassah 
Ulibarri, Sabine Reyes 
Wahl, Rosalie 
Rumanian 
Edwards, Prior M. H. 
Italian 
Gisolfi, Anthony M. 
Rallo, John A. 


Anderson, Robert R. 
Avery, George C. 
Baay, Dirk 

Bach, Emmon W. 
Bender, Mary Eleanor 


Bonawitz, Achim 
Dvoretzky, Edward 
Goessling, Erwin William 
Grotegut, Eugene Kelson 
Guddat, Kurt Herbert 
Hanson, Harlan Philip 
Jennings, Anne Liard 
Johnson, Kathryn Ann 
Karlsson, George Lainen 
Lehn, Marie Therese 
Mangold, Charlotte Weiss 
Megow, Gerhard 


Morris, Walter Duff 


Norwood, Eugene Leo 
Oppermann, Frederick W. 


DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN 1958-59 


Institution 


Harvard 
Cincinnati 
Yale 

Yale 

North Carolina 


Pittsburgh 


Texas 

Illinois 

California (Los Angeles) 
Indiana 

Tulane 

Michigan 

Chicago 

North Carolina 


Washington 
California (Los Angeles) 
New York 


Pennsylvania 


Columbia 
Columbia 


Ohio State 
Pennsylvania 
Michigan 
Chicago 
Indiana 


Princeton 
Harvard 
Illinois 
California (Los Angeles) 
Ohio State 
Harvard 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Pittsburgh 
Washington 
Maryland 
Indiana 


Texas 


Wisconsin 
Texas 


Title of Thesis 

Miners, Their Problems and Environment, Their Hopes 
and Aspirations as Reflected in Literature) 

Nominal Suffixes in Sixteenth-Century Spanish 

Guatemalan Narrative of the Nineteenth Century 

The Criollo Poetry of Nicolas Guillén 

Ricardo Giiiraldes and Don Segundo Sombra 

A Study of the Style and Vocabulary of the Prose Fiction 
of Valle-Inclan 

An Interpretation of Leandro Fernandez de Moratin—the 
Man 

El “Viejecito” vida del poeta Luis G. Urbina 

Dreams in the Novels of Galdés 

Symbolism and Color in the Works of José Marti 

Augusto Thomson d’Halmar, Fantasist 

José Marti in Translation 

E] tema del pirata en la novela histérica hisp4no-americana 

La novela indigenista en Hispano América 

The Academia Espanola and the Corresponding Academies 
in Spanish America, 1870-1956 

Hispanism in the Life and Works of Manuel Galvez 

Inner Logic in the Poetry of Juan Ramén Jiménez 

The Literary Doctrine of Pié Baroja 


A Basic Vocabulary of Rumanian 


Matilde Serao: A Study of Her Essential Works 
The Crowd in the Italian Novel of the Romantic Period 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Beitrige zur Geschichte des Wortes grotesk 


The Focus on Reality in the Novels of Robert Walser 


Moritz Heimann (1868-1925): Critic and Writer 

Patterns of Syntax in Hélderlin’s Poems 

The Sixteenth-Century Anabaptists as a Theme in Twen- 
tieth-Century German Literature (1900-1957) 

Die Grenzen der sprachlichen Mitteilung bei Goethe (bis 
1786) 

The Reception of Lessing’s Emilia Galotti (1772-1900) 

Johann Heinrich Vosz’ Stellung zu religiésen und politisch- 
Sozialen Fragen: Ein Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte der 
Goethezeit 

The Moral Verse Tale in Eighteenth-Century German Lit- 
erature 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal: Eine Studie zur dichterischen 
Schaffensweise 

Leibniz and Lessing’s Critical Thought 

Alfred Déblin’s Quest for Spiritual Orientation 

Goethe and Charlotte von Stein in Twentieth-Century 
German Fiction 

France in Fontane’s Life and Works 

Tragedy and Comedy in Hofmannsthal’s Dramatic Works 

Herman Melville in German Criticism from 1900 to 1955 

Die geistige Entwicklung Paul Ernsts in seinen theo- 
retischen Schriften von den Anfangen bis 1918 

Poetic Images and Motifs in Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s 
Prose Works 

Lessing and Sentimentalism 

The Old Saxon Vowel Phonemes Under Medial and Weak 

Stress in the Manuscript of the Heliand 



























































































Name 
Parker, Leslie John 
Paulin, Harry Walter 


Reichmann, Eberhard 


Robinson, Walter Langridge 
Rosenau, Ruth Henriette 
Schmidt, Ada Haussmann 


Schmidt, Hugo 
Schreiner, Emmy Maria 


Schumann, Willy 


Spaethling, Robert Herbert 
Sussback, Herbert H. 
Taube, Rene 


Wensinger, Arthur Stevens 


Markov, Vladimir 
Pachmuss, Temira 
Pedrotti, Louis Anthony 
Siegel, George 

Steussy, Robin Edwin 
Tumins, Valerie A. 


Haugen, Ralph H. 


Johannesson, Eric Oscar 
Ordell, Carl Norman 


Far Eastern 
Craig, Albert Morton 
Soter, Richard Paul 
Stimson, Hugh McBirney 
Wagner, Edward Willett 


Near Eastern 
Kazan, Stanley 


Litke, Richard Lynn 
Marmura, Michael Elias 


Semitic 
Davidson, Herbert Alan 


Fox, Samuel J. 
Reines, Alvin Jay 





WM. MARION MILLER 


Institution Title of Thesis 
Texas Wielands Dramatische Tatigkeit 
Illinois Criticism of the Zeitgeist in Pre-Naturalistic German Lit- 
erature 1860-1880 
Cincinnati Zu Johann Andress Cramers Stellung in der deutsche: 
Literatur- und Sprachgeschichte 
Texas Name-Characterization in the Works of Thomas Mann 


California (Berkeley) 
California (Los Angeles) 
and Critical Analysis 
Columbia Nikolaus Lenau’s Imagery 
Northwestern 
Rilke 
Columbia 
Theodor Storm 
Der neue Stil im Drama des Sturm und Drangs 
Criticism of the Early Works of Heinrich Mann 
Das Bild Max Stirners in der Literatur um die Mitte dc 
19. Jahrhunderts 
An Introduction to the Problem of “Gesture” in Heinrict 
von Kleist and His Works 


California (Berkeley) 
Southern California 
Ohio State 


Michigan 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


The Poems of Velimir Khlebnikov 

Soviet Criticism of the Works of Fedor Dostoyevsky 

Jézef-Julian Sekowski: Portrait of a Literary Alien 

The Art of Vsevolod GarSin 

Pisemskij’s Talent as a Novelist 

Polemics of Tsar Ivan IV Against the Czech Brother Jan 
Rokyta 


California (Berkeley) 
Washington 
California (Berkeley) 
Harvard 

Harvard 

Radcliffe 


SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Minnesota American Drama Critics’ Reactions to Productions ¢/ 
August Strindberg 

The World of Isak Dinesen 

Frans G. Bengtssons Réde Orm och den islaindska saga: 


En studie i sprak och stil 


California (Berkeley) 
California (Berkeley) 


OTHER LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Harvard Choshu and the Meiji Restoration, 1840-1868 

Harvard Wu P’ei-fu: Case study of a Chinese Warlord 

Yale The Chung-yiian yin yun: A Study in an Early Mandan 
Phonological System 

Harvard The Literate Purges—Case Studies in the Factionalism 0 
the Early Yi Dynasty 

Yale Isaac of Antioch’s Homily Against the Jews: The Attituc 
Towards the Jews in Syriac Literature 

Yale A Reconstruction of the Assyro-Babylonian God-Lists 40 
44-nu-um and AN:4A-nu-Sa améli 

Michigan The Conflict over the World’s Pre-Eternity in the Tahafu's 
of Al-Ghazali and Ibn Rushd 

Harvard The Philosophy of Abraham Shalom as an Exposition 40° 
Defense of Maimonides 

Harvard The Ghenna in Rabbinic Literature 

Harvard 


Abrabanel on Maimonides’ Theory of Prophecy Trans 
tion of Texts with Notes and Introduction 


Die Symbolik im Werk der Dichterin Gertrud von Le For: 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Lyric Poems: Interpretation 


Das Archiiologische Motiv in der Deutschen Lyrik bis 


The Technique of Characterization in the Late novellas o! 
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Name 
Semaan, Khalil I. 
Sanskrit 


Salm, Peter 
Shroder, Maurice Zorensky 


Simon, John Ivan 
Vanderlip, Eldad Cornelis 


Zernin, Vladimir 


Cheek, John Hancock, Jr. 


Duckert, Audrey R. 
Krauss, Michael Edward 
Lehiste, Ilse 

Meyerstein, Goldie Ruth 


Pickett, Velma Bernice 
Puhvel, Jaan 

VanSyoc, Wayland Bryce 
Watkins, Clavert Ward 
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DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN 1958-59 


Institution 


Columbia 


Dimock, Edward Cameron, Jr. Harvard 


Title of Thesis 
Phonetics in Early Islam: The Speech Sounds 


A Study of the Vaisnava—Sahajiya Movement of Bengal 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Yale 


Harvard 


Harvard 


Southern California 


The Literary Theories of Scherer, Walzel and Staiger 

Icarus: The Self-Image of the Artist in French Literature 
(1820-1870) 

The Prose Poem: A Study of a Genre in Nineteenth- 
Century European Literature 

Fate in the Novels of Zola and Couperus: A Comparison 
with the Greek Concept of Fate 


Yale Symbolism in the Works of Josef von Eichendorff 
LINGUISTICS 

Harvard A Distinctive Feature Phonematic Analysis of Lower Sor- 
bian 

Radcliffe The Dialect of Germania Inferior: Phonology 

Harvard Studies in Irish Gaelic Phonology and Orthography 

Michigan An Acoustic-Phonetic Study of Internal Open Juncture 

Michigan Selected Problems of Bilingualism among Immigrant Slo- 
vaks 

Michigan The Grammatical Hierarchy of Isthmus Zapotec 

Harvard Laryngeals and the Indo-European Verb 

Michigan The Phonology and Morphology of the Sudanese Language 

Harvard 


Studies in the Indo-European Origins of the Celtic Verb. 
I. The Sigmatic Aorist 


DEGREES REPORTED IN OTHER FIELDS OF INTEREST TO LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


ipplied Mathematics 
Giuliano, Vincent Edward 


Education 
Hascall, Edward Orson, Jr. 
Perkinson, Henry Joseph 
Music 
Brown, Howard Mayer 


Borroff, Edith 


Wicks, John Doane, Jr. 


Miami University 


An Experimental Study of Automatic Language Trans- 


Predicting Success in High School Foreign Language Study 


The Chanson in the French Theater of the Fifteenth and 


Early Sixteenth Centuries: Moralities, Farces, Sotties 


The Instrumental Works of Jean-Joseph Cassanéa de 


Harvard 
lation 
Michigan 
Harvard Giambattista Vico: Philosopher of Education 
Harvard 
and Monologues 
Michigan 
Mondonville 
Harvard 


The Motets of Pierre de Manchicourt (ca. 1500-1564) 


Compiled by Wm. MARION MILLER 


At a recent series of meetings in Munich and 


Berlin, Martin Heidegger emphasized that 
language, being imposed on the individual from 
without in a series of audible impressions, is not 
something which he can manipulate at will. It 
is language that makes man, not man lan- 
guage, he contended. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





I. FRANCE 
1. Films: 


Alpine Village. 31 min. Color and B&W. The 
absorbing story of how a small village high on 
the beautiful slopes of the French Alps still 
continues the ancient custom of baking only 
once a year. A fascinating picture of how one 
community has adapted to its environment. 
(McGraw-Hill) 

Le Ballon Rouge. Color 34 min. Rental: $35. 
Concerns story of a boy and balloon in Mont- 
martre. (Brandon) 

Dark Eyes. 82 min. Stars Harry Bauer, Jean- 
Pierre Aumont and Simone Simon in a drama 
based on Tchaikowsky’s famous musical com- 
position ‘‘Otchi-Tchorniye.”’ (Hoffberg) 

Manéges (The Cheat). 84 min. A tragedy of 
the pitiless humiliation of a prosperous middle- 
aged riding school owner by a professional gold- 
digger, told through the eyes of the husband 
her wife, and then 
through the eyes of her mother, who knows her 
as she really is. (Brandon) 

Marie Louise. 85 min. Rental: $15. The 
story of a group of French children transported 
by the International Red from war 
ravaged France to quiet and peaceful Switzer- 
land, for a planned three months vacation. 
with English — subtitles. 


who sees as a devoted 


Cross 


French dialogue 
(Mogull) 

Martin and Gaston. 10 min. Color Rental: 
$7.50. Paintings of French children, 8 to 10, 
tell a tale of adventure on the high seas. En- 
chanting demonstration of the range of 
children’s imagination. (Brandon) 

Mouton a cing pattes, Le. 93 min. Directed by 
Henri Verneuil. Fernandel playing half a dozen 
roles in a set of five delightful stories about an 
old French vintner and his quintuplet sons who 
are assembled from the four corners of the 
earth for a family reunion. (Brandon) 


Les Noces de Sable. 74 min. Jean Cocteau’s 


mastery of the cinema art, filmed in the Atla: 


Desert near Frenc 


Morocco; acted entirely in pantomime. N 


Mountains and Sahara 
dialogue, only narrative in English (Daughter 
the Sands). Written by Jean Cocteau, music by 
Auric. (Brandon) 

L’Opéra Mouffe. 14 min. Rental: $15. Wo 


award in 1958 in Brussels Experimental Filr 


Festival. Impressionist exploration of a Par: 


neighborhood. Unpredictable, erotic, terrifying 
tender, this is one of the most controvers! 
films in recent years. (Cinema) 

Les orgueilleux (The Proud and the Beautiful 
94 min. 1956. Script by Jean Aurenche ar 
Pierre Bost, from a story by Jean Paul Sartr 
Strange and fascinating drama of hums 
degradation and love. The horrors of an e 
demic serve to draw two proud and lost peo 
together. (Brandon) 

Papa, maman, la bonne et moi. 94 min. T! 
the 
middle class are depicted with affectiona' 
irony in this comedy. (Brandon) 

Les possédées. 98 min. 1956. Apply for rent 
A tale of passion set in the mountains of Haute 


modes, manners and morals of Fren 


Provence, where three French women live alo: 
until a handsome Italian peasant comes 
their farm. Each of the lonely women desi 
him, and secret love leads to jealousy and nee 
tragedy in the isolated house. In the end, he® 
almost destroyed as their common enem! 
(Brandon) 

Symphonie Fantastique. 85 min. The drama! 
story of Hector Berlioz, France’s great musi: 
genius, featuring Jean-Louis — Barrau: 
(Hoffberg) 

Treasure of the Rhone. 21 min. Shows ! 
historical importance of France’s great rive 
and its economic significance today and tome 
row, as new dams and power plants, built ¥° 
the help of ERP, turn the river’s current 1% 
new sources of electric power for France 
the neighboring countries. (FOA) 
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2. Filmstrip: 

French for Elementary Schools. Six strips, 
color, especially designed for grades 3—6. $57.50. 
Three records, with teacher’s guide. Excellent 
photography. 1. La famille Dupont, 2. La salle 
de classe, 3. La legon de mathematiques, 4. Le 
magasin, 5. Michel malade, 6. La féte 
d’anniversaire. Each filmstrip tells a story re- 
lating to everyday experiences of the average 
young boy or girl in the United States. Similar 
set in Spanish. Strip 1: La familia Lépez.) (Mc- 
Graw- Hill) 


est 


3. Record: 


HRS (Hear, Repeat, Speak) French. French 
for Children. For children 7 to 14 years of age. 
Available in Spanish, German, Italian, Russian, 
Hebrew, and French. Silent spaces are reserved 
for child to repeat what he hears. Divided into 
12 delightful situations: “Our dog,” “Let’s 
ount,’’ etc. $4.95 per language. (Ottenheimer, 
and other distributors.) 


4. French Realia: 

National Information Bureau, of Am. Asso. 
Teachers of French, Brooklyn College, Dr. 
Armand Begué, Director, has for sale an excel- 
ent mimeographed list of valuable materials 
listributed at modest cost, such as books, maps, 
jooklets, songs, filmstrips, post cards, reprints, 
etc. (Begué) 

II. GERMANY 

|. Films: 

Germany: Feudal States to Unification. 14 
nin. B&W and Color. Outline of Germany’s 
political history during the period from 1815 to 
i871. Examination of forces which propelled 
tmans into forming a strong nation from a 
oose confederation. We see the rise of Prussia, 
the leading German state, setting the tone of 
mification, and how Bismarck’s policy was 
“rected to this end. (Coronet) 

Hamburg, Die Hansestadt. 10 min. Color. 
‘ile: $120. Introduction to a German city and 
‘Ss people by means of a film and Guidebook 
‘hich can be used effectively after completion 
one semester of German. Simple German, 
‘eof maps to show harbor, shopping districts, 
‘verage home, lakes, gardens and zoo. (IFB) 
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Heidelberg. Color 16 min. In production. 
(IFB) 

Der Rhein. Color 14 min. In production. 
(IFB) 

Secret Life of Adolf Hitler. 50 min. Rental: 
$25.00 (FON) 

Unsere Strasse. 20 min. Sale: $95. Produced 
in Germany for use in teaching German. Deals 
with the practical problems of persuading the 
city council of a German town to vote funds for 
the construction of a street to a section where 
new houses have been built. (IF B) 


2. Record: Learn German in Record Time. 

Two 12” LP or 7 7” 45 rpm. Tourist travel 
oriented lessons that parallel similar courses in 
Spanish, French, Italian, etc. Course consists of 
40 lessons. 500 word dictionary. $9.98. (Colum- 
bia Records) 


Ill. ITaty 
1. Films: 

Bella ma povere. 103 min. Apply for rental. 
Marisa Allasio stars in this zestful comedy of 
four young lovers of the Piazza Navone. 
(Brandon) 

Belle o Brutte si Sposan Tutte. (Beautiful or 
Ugly They Marry.) 75 min. Maria Denis and 
Umberto Melnati. (Hoffberg) 

Calabuch. (The Rocket from Calabuch) 90 min. 
Italian-Spanish co-production made in Spain. 
Comedy-drama which produced great excite- 
ment at Venice Festival. (Brandon) 

Liquid Sunshine. 11 min. Depicts the citrus 
industry of southern Italy and shows its de- 
pendence on transportation to get the fruit and 
its by-products to the markets of the world. 
Gives the role of ERP. (FON) 

Pane, amore e... 92 min. Sorrento and Bay 
of Naples. (Brandon) 

Sicily, Island of Memory. 18 min. Color. Sale: 
$135. Excellent color film on area not too often 
presented. Panoramic view of interesting sites. 
(Pizzo) 

Town Without Water. 13 min. Scenes show 
the dry mountain slopes in southern Italy on 
which are located many little villages retarded 
in their development by a lack of water. With 
the aid of the Marshall Plan, villagers build a 
fountain which lowers the typhoid rate and 
eases life in the village. (FOA) 
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Traveling in Italy. Two series of travel films, 
the “Holiday” and the “Rainbow” Series, each 
13 films, 10 minutes duration each, covering 
inost sections of Italy, showing various sports 
and sites. (Association) 


2. Records: 


HRS (Hear, Repeat, Speak). Jtalian for 
Children. Two 10” LP. 12 units aural-oral in- 
formal course with simple manual. Similar 
courses covering same material available in 
Spanish, French, Russian, German. (Otten- 
heimer) 

Saggi di Lettura della Letteratura Italiana. 
12” LP 33 1/3 rpm. $5.95 Selections of Great 
Italians read by Prof. Mario Paladine. Includes 
Dante, Manzoni, d’Annunzio, Boccaccio, Fos- 
colo, della Casa. Booklet with tests in Italian 
and English. (Folkways) 


IV. LATIN AMERICA 
1. Films: 


Geography of South America. Five Northern 
Countries. 11 min. Color and B&W. Shows the 
relationship of land, climate, and products to 
economic concepts. Also that Venezuela is a 
high ranking producer and exporter of such 


important items as oil, and 
Colombia, coffee and bananas; and the Guia- 
nas, sugar and bauxite. (Coronet) 

Rural Nurse. 19 min. Depicts the work and 
advantages to the surrounding area of the first 
rural health program centered in Quezalte- 
peque, Salvador, and run by the government, 
UN experts and some specialized agencies of the 
UN. (UN Film Board) 


iron, cacao; 


2. Brazil: 


Sdéo Paulo. 20 min. Study of progress in 
Brazil’s second largest city, one of the fastest 
growing cities in the world. See a cross-section 
of the modern South America with its busy 
industry, its growing commerce, its beauty of 
art and architecture, and its up-to-date trends 
in education. (United World) 

Touring Brazil. 10 min. Shows random 
scenes of Rio, the harbor, Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain, the statue of Christ on the mountain top, 
mosaic pavements, statues and monuments of 
the city, street vendors, trees and birds in the 
Botanical Gardens, carnival procession and 
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floats, a shrine, and a religious procession. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


3. Mexico: 


Land of Mexico. 11 min. Sale: $60. Reviews 
geographic and economic aspects of modern 
Mexico. Portrays with animated maps the 
physical characteristics of the country and its 
strategic geographical relation to the United 
States. Describes Mexico’s natural resources 
and industries, and depicts activities of its 
people in rural and urban areas. (EBF) 

Mexico City. Color. 10 min. Beauty of Mexico 
City is shown to its greatest advantage in this 
film. Cathedrals, modern hotels, and parks are 
seen as well as the colorful flower markets of 
Xochimilco. (United World) 

México y sus contornos. 20 min. Color. Rental: 
$10. Shows sequence on the origin of Mexic 
and then presents the modern city and its 
environs. (IFB) 

Our Spanish-Speaking Neighbors. Mexico. 
Climate and Resources. Spanish dialogue. 11 
min. Rental: $2. Mexico’s wide variety of crops 
and her great extremes of weather and soil con- 
ditions are graphically shown and discussed. 
The efforts being made to expand the agricul- 
tural potential to meet the demands of the fast 
growing population are also explained. (Pro- 
gressive Pictures) 

Our Spanish-Speaking Neighbors. Mexic 
Industry and Commerce. Spanish dialogue. 1! 
min. The reasons for the rapid development 0! 
industry and commerce within the country are 
the subject of this film. (Progressive Pictures 

Towns in Old Mexico. 10 min. Color. Shows 
scenes of Puebla, Orizaba and Fortin de | 
Flores, three villages of Mexico. Includes ex 
amples of architecture dating from the time o/ 
the Spanish conquistadores. (Mexican Tourist 
Association) 


4. Peru: 


Peru. People of the Mountains. 11 min. Cor 
trasts Lima with the ruins of the ancient Inc 
empire and with Cuzco, contemporary India! 
city which was once the Inca capital. Deals 
particularly with an Indian family in a remote 
plateau village. Reveals the simple, almost 
primitive life of the descendants of once-proue 
Indian peoples, and shows them working with 
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crude implements and engaging in family and 
community customs. (EBF) 
5. Venezuela: 

Venezuela. 11 min. Color. Shows the way 
through the Andes Mountains to Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela. Includes among many 
scenes of interest in this city, founded in 1587, 
the opening of the National Congress, a fire- 
men’s drill, and a Venezuelan native dance as 
performed by a group of school children. 
Castle) 


6. Filmstrips on Latin America: 


South America Along the Andes. Ave. 49 
frames. Color. $6 each. $36 for set of six. Titles: 
The New Venezuela, Mountain Farmers of 
Colombia, Along the Equator in Ecuador, Inca 
Lands in Peru, Highland People of Bolivia, Pan 
American Highway. Present important aspects 
f the life, culture, natural resources and eco- 
nomics of the areas covered. (EBF) 

Pedro and the Bright City. (Perv.) 40 frames. 
Color. Also with record LP. (Evangelism 
Fellowship) 

The Story of the Panama Canal. Color, with 
record. $11 per set. All aspects of the Canal and 
its functioning. (H. R. Productions) 


’. Maps: 


Caribbean Area. 64" X44". Visual relief sin- 
nusoidal projection, dual text, Spanish and 
English, gives additional use for language 
asses. $19. (Denoyer-Geppert) 

Latin American Relief Map. A new plastic 
‘lief map, showing South America as it might 
% seen through a flyer’s eye, is now available 
rom Aero Service Corp. The realistic, three- 
‘mensional map, shows more than 2,000 geo- 
aphic names, 400 islands, capes and moun- 
‘ains, and about 200 bodies of water. 41” 54", 
zht weight. 

Visual Relief Maps. A new series of visual 
lief desk maps, are distributed by Denoyer- 
ppert, which includes South America, meas- 
wing 17” 11"; price: 15 cts. 


‘Records: 


Folk Songs of Mexico. 12” LP. Collection of 
“¢ songs of the Oaxacan region, with notes. 
Folkways) 
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Spanish-American Children’s Songs. 10” LP 
“Cantemos record.” Sung in Spanish and 
English by Jenny Wells Vincent. Songs include 
Don Simon, El Tecolote de Guadana, Mi 
Chacra, El Coqui, A la puerta del Cielo, Las 
mafianitas, El] Quelele, El Zapatero, Canto de 
cuna, El gallo tuerto. Booklet. (Children’s 
Music Center) 

Spanish Folksongs of the Americas. Vol. I. 
$3.98. Sung in Spanish and English by Jenny 
Wells Vincent. Includes: Me gustan todas, 
Desprecio, Duérmete nifio lindo, El charro, La 
facundita, De aquel cerro verde, Adiéds mi 
sueho, El tecolote, De la torre de pueblo. 
(Children’s Music Center) 

Voyages of Columbus. $4.29. Based on Land- 
mark book of same name, published by Ran- 
dom House. Story of how Columbus embarked 
on his first trip to the Indies, and what hap- 
pened after he returned to Spain. (Enrichment 
Materials) 


V. RUSSIA 
1. Films: 


The Anna Cross. 84 min. Apply for rental. 
Based on one of Anton Chekhov’s best known 
and most popular short stories about a young 
woman forced to marry a dull old government 
official for his money. (Brandon) 

Look Inside Russia. 22 min. 1956. Rental: 
$4.50. Description by Dean W. E. Lambert, of 
the University of Nebraska, School of Agricul- 
ture, made while the U. S. agricultural dele- 
gation studied conditions in Russia. (Nebraska) 

Peter the Great. 95 min. Part I. Based on the 
novel by Alexei Tolstoy. An elaborate pan- 
orama of life in the court of Czar Peter I in the 
early eighteenth century. (Brandon) 


2. Filmstrip: 

Journey Down the Great Volga. Color. $6. A 
Life filmstrip, taken by photographer Howard 
Suchurgk, showing new apartments and water- 
front slums, churches and graveyards, the 
Kremlin, etc. (EBF) 


VI. SPAIN 
1. Films: 


Calabuch. See Italy. 
Fedra. 102 min. Based on Seneca’s tragedy 
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with Emma Penella in a story of seduction, 
shot in Cadiz and Malaga. (Brandon) 

“Films from Spain” distributed by Cultural 
Relations, office of the Embassy of Spain, 
Washington, D. C., 34 of them, color and B&W; 
also eight 35mm for commercial theaters. Also 
a set of slides. A slight service charge. For sale: 
eight tapes topics: El 
esciandalo, Romancero, Guzman, 


some on literary 

Lazarillo, 

Tenorio, La Malquerida, Yerma. 
El Greco: The Secret of Toledo. 15 


sents a commentary on the work of El Greco 


min. Pre- 


utilizing the writings of Maurice Barrés. Ex- 
plains the influence of life in Toledo on the 
style of the artist. (Indiana) 

Throw That Bull! 9 min. Sale: $22.95. Shows 
bullfighting as a national sport in South Ameri- 
can and Latin countries. Available in Spanish 
narration. Sport Parade Series. (United World) 


VII. MisceLLANeous FILMs 

Mary Visits Poland. 10 Sale: $60. 
Narrated by an American girl who tells her 
classmates about a trip to Poland to visit her 
grandparent’s farm. (McGraw-Hill) 

Padre on Horseback. 12 min. Color. Shows 
Father Eusebio Kino, coming from Mexico to 
Arizona, New Mexico, to plant both Christian 
and (Avalon Dagget 
Productions) 

Poland. 53 min. Sale: $225. Study of changes 
in troubled Poland since the Poznan riots, in- 
cluding rock-and-roll, the new religious and 
educational freedoms, and the waves of politi- 
anti-semitism. 53 min. (Mc- 


min. 


missions civilization. 


cal unrest and 
Graw- Hill) 

Spanish Colonial Family of the Southwest. 14 
min. A re-creation of the self-sufficient way of 
life of an hacienda in the early nineteenth 
century. (Coronet) 


VIII. Lancuace TEACHING 
1. Films: ‘ 
Language Teaching. 27 min. Explains how 
foreign students from all over the world learn 
to speak English in eight weeks at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Produced by CBS Tele- 
vision. (McGraw-Hill) 
New Dimension in Language Teaching. 11 
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min. Color. Free loan. Language laboratory 
usages and techniques. Background diagrams 
demonstrate machines mechanical tutor; 
filmed at Whittier, California. (Monitor) 

Spanish, First Lesson. 17 min. Reviews 
fundamental principles in learning Spanish. 
(Audivision) 


as 


2. Filmstrips: 

Gloria and David. 14 color filmstrips, with 
14 LP records, and study guide, $175. A com- 
plete introductory language course designed 
for primary grades. Divided into seven parts 
1. Introduction, 2. Vamos a la escuela, 3. En 
casa, 4. Jugamos en la escuela, 5. Vivimos en la 
ciudad, 6. Visitamos campo. 7. 
numeros y cosas. Contains 519 Spanish spoken 
sentences, supported by pictures and interpre- 
tation of the story on captions. A similar course 
in English. (EBF) 

Spanish for Elementary Schools. Set of six 
filmstrips, 50-60 frames, and _ three 
records, with teacher’s guide, especially de- 
signed for grades 3-6, for $57.50. 1. Titles: La 
familia Lopez, 2. El salén de clase, 3. La leccidr 
de matemiaticas, 4. tienda 
Miguel esta enfermo, 6. La 
pleafios. Similar course in French (La famille 
Dupont, etc.). (McGraw-Hill) 


al Colores, 


color 


La de ropa, 


fiesta de cum- 


3. Recordings: 

Conversational Spanish for Travelers. Fou 
45 rpm. records, with manual designed to aid 
travelers, especially to Mexico. $9.95. (Lan- 
guage Institute) 

Elementary Spanish Lessons. Also on tapes 
Eight lessons, each in two parts. Model set 
tences which are incorporated into simpli 
conversations. Native speakers who speak bot! 
in Spanish and English. Text in Spanish anc 
English. (EMC) 

Record Time Language Series. Two 12" LI 
$9.98, or Seven 7” 45 rpm. To enable the stu: 





dent to converse naturally from the start. The 
course consists of 40 lessons and includes gram- 
mar book, pronunciation guide, 5000-word 
bilingual dictionary and everyday conver 
tional and idiomatic list of phrases in Spanis! 
French, German and _ Italian. (Columb 
Records) 
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Sounds of Spanish. One 7” LP. 33 1/3 rpm. 


atory 

rams $1. Designed to aid in pronunciation for begin- 

utor: | ning students. (Also on tape; see below) (EMC) 
Spanish for the Younger Set. One 12” LP. 

views | $5.95. Songs, games and activities in both 

anish.§ English and Spanish. Narrated by David 


Allen. (University Associates) 


4. Tapes: 









with Spanish Tapes: Beginner Level. Two tracks: 
-com-§ I. ¢‘Cémo me llamo? where a narrator inter- 
signed J Views three famous characters from American 
parts: § history in Spanish. At the end of the interview 
3. En§ the class must guess the identity of the inter- 
s en la viewee. Part II: ‘¢De dénde soy? Simple inter- 
olores, @ Views between narrator and residents of three 
spoken § Latin American countries. (EMC) 
terpre- Beginner and Intermediate Levels. Two parts: 
course § La vida espafiola”’ intermediate grades, and 
“Canciones espafiolas,”’ elementary and inter- 
of six @ mediate grades. 
three EMC tapes: single tapes: $4.95 for slow 
lly de-@ speed; $6.95 fast speed. (EMC) 
hes i Spanish Sounds. Also on record (7" LP, $1). 
leccién § Designed as an aid in pronunciation for begin- 
ypa, ang Spanish students. Single track, 3.75 ips 
e cum 82. (EMC) 
famille] Depth/Tapes in Spanish. Consists of five 
series of Depth/Tapes and related workbooks: 
1. Kindergarten or first grade through the 
twelfth grade; 2. From sixth through twelfth 
; grades; 3. From ninth or tenth through the 
o ae welfth; 4. Four-year college continuation, 
| ed we om the beginning (twelve years); 5. Four- 
). (Lar: year course for adults. Each year course is 
_iivided into two semesters comprising five 5” 
n tape nylar tapes at either 3 3/4” speed per second or 
del Se ive 7" tapes at 7 1/2 ips. Each Depth/Tape: 
) SIMP!B 9.95. (Arizona Language School) 
eak bot! 
one IX. AV News 
12” LP. English via Film: The second in a series of 
the stu-ff English-language teaching films for use by U. S. 
tart. Theff formation Agency posts abroad is under 
jes gram-@§Meparation, according to U.S.I.A. Series is 





(Q00-wordf art of Agency’s program to increase the teach- 







conver "g of English around the world. The first film 
Spanisi* now being used around the world by the 
Columbia gency’s 200 overseas posts. 





Most Frequently Used Film: Among the ten 
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most frequently shown films throughout the 
U. S. Ancient Greece occupies the 5th place. 
This is the only film of the ten devoted to any 
foreign land, according to a survey of large film 
libraries, that has reached such popularity. 

Film Promotes Milk in Puerto Rico. Alexan- 
der Film Co., of Colorado Springs, has prepared 
a series of screen advertising with Spanish nar- 
ration, to educate the citizens of Puerto Rico on 
the benefits of milk. 

A Pilot Study on teaching foreign languages 
via audio-visual techniques, among many 
others currently in progress in the U. S., is the 
one being carried on by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education to study these tech- 
niques in certain high schools using only film- 
strips, recordings, etc. 

Free Films from the Bureau of Mines. A list of 
free loan films available from the U. S. Dept. of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, can be obtained 
by writing to Graphic Services, Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
well-known importers of foreign language 
films, Brandon, of N. Y., have been showing 
for a period of several months, free films at a 
midtown Manhattan theater. Congratulations! 

Color Slides Available. American Library 
Color Slide Co., specializing on slides of art ob- 
jects, have available 14,000 master slides, and 
250,000 color slides, with individual brochures, 
references, index, etc. (American Library) 

Audio-Visual Language Workshops. Spon- 
sored independently or under the auspices of 
large organizations, such as the NEA, more and 
more AV Workshops on FL are being held every 
year, which shows the interest and increase in 
language laboratories and in the proven aid of 
the audio-visual techniques. Brooklyn Museum 
offers slides, mounted pictures, school services 
and 16 mm films to schools and clubs and indi- 
viduals. Collection is over 400 2X2 color slides, 
on painting, architecture, etc. Also cardboard 
mounts loaned for one month. 

Educators’ Guides: Free Films, Free Slide 
Films (Filmstrips), Free Tapes, by Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, are the 
best guides to free materials, usually of the 
highest quality. All libraries should possess a 
copy of these valuable source materials. 

José SANCHEZ 
University of Illinois (Chicago) 
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LISTING OF DISTRIBUTORS AND DEPOSITORS 
OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Aero Service Corp., 210 E. Courtland St., Philadelphia 20, 
Pa. 

American Library Color Slide Co., Inc., 222 W. 23rd St., 
N. Y. 21 

Arizona Language School, 908 N. 3rd St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Association Films, Inc. Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 

Audivision Language Teaching Services, 100 Church St., 
N. Y. 17 

Avalon Dagget Productions, 441 N. Orange Dr., Los Ange- 
les 46 

3egué, Dr. Armand, Director, National Information Bu- 
reau, Am. Assoc. of Teachers of French, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brandon Films, Inc. 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 

Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City, and other 
cities. 

Children’s Music Center, 2858 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6 

Cinema 16, 175 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 

Columbia Records, 799—7th Ave., N. Y. 19 

Coronet Films, 65 E. So. Water St., Chicago 1 

Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 

EBF: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. 

EMC Recordings Corp., 806 East Seventh St., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. 

Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1 

Fideler Co., The, 31 Ottawa Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan 
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FON: Films of the Nations Distributors, 62 W. 45th St., 


N. Y. 36 

Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36 

Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 362 W. 44th St., N. Y. 18 

H. R. Productions, 17 East 45th St., N. Y. 17 

IFB: International Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4 

Indiana University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 40 Iona Ave., 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

McGraw-Hill, Film Division, 330 42nd St., N. Y. 36 

Mexican Tourist Association, Tourist Department, Mexico 
City 

Mogull Camera Films, 112-114 W. 48th St., N. Y. 36 

Monitor Language Laboratory, 1818 M St., Washington 6, 
mC. 

Nebraska, University of, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, Lincoln 8 

Ottenheimer Publishers, 4805 Nelson Ave., Baltimore 15, 
Md. 

Pizzo, Sal and Nadine, 80 Fairway Drive, Apt. 6, Daly 
City, Calif. 

Progressive Pictures, 6351 Thornhill Dr., Oakland 11, Calif 

Twentieth-Century-Fox, Hollywood, Calif. 

UN Film Board, United Nations, New York City 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29 

University Associates: Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1 


Modern Greek Studies 


The Gennadius Library of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens is anxious 
to encourage the use by scholars of its un- 
usually rich resources for the study of the 
history, literature, and civilization of medieval 
and modern Greece. The collection is especially 
full for the Byzantine, Frankish, and Turkish 
periods and for the Greek War of Independence, 
and the library also provides valuable reference 
material for research on the Near East in 
modern times. The collection of works of travel 


in the Levant is a very complete one. The 
library offers excellent facilities to scholars wh 
have been awarded travelling fellowships, and 
it provides opportunities for association with 
Greek scholars. All visitors to Greece are wel 
come to use the library; and, whenever it is 
possible, the Librarian will be glad to furnish 


bibliographical information concerning the 
rare items in the collection. Address: Dr. Peter 
Topping, Gennadius Library, Athens 4, 
Greece. 

* 
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Book Reviews 








HUMBERT, S. AND Otto, F. A. Practice in Com- 
mercial English. Paris: Dunod, 1959, pp. 
vilit+ 268. 


Although designed to prepare French candidates for the 
mmercial English Examination given by the British 
hamber of Commerce, Inc., France, this book may be of 
mited value to English-speaking students or teachers of 
mmercial French, Such persons will find little of interest 
othe first sixty pages, which discuss the rudiments of 
inglish grammar and commercial style, giving French 
“uivalents only rarely. This portion of the book seems 
ather unsatisfactory as an introductory text in commercial 
inglish. The authors, who have evidently had the oppor- 
inity to study the examination papers of past French 
indidates, offer a number of typical errors in vocabulary 
ad grammar, but their selection strikes one as arbitrary 
od disorganized. Chapter 2, for example, entitled “Usual 
«1 Typical Grammar Errors and Grammar Notes,” con- 
uns a short list of faulty translations, the merest sampling 
English grammar and definitions of a handful of common 
«ms, chosen and put down without any apparent method. 
the student with a reasonable command of English—the 
ident for whom this book was presumably intended— 
find here conjugations of “to have” and “to be,” but 
most no discussion of the real difficulties of English 
tax. He is nowhere told that “I have had” is not the 
y English translation for “J’ai eu.” The chapter is 
scluded by a strange list of “Americanisms” to be 
ined including slang (“The payroll deduction is your 
a,” “She breakfasted her children’’), gibberish (‘‘What- 
ne it takes you for[?]=“However it appeals to you’) 
i what appear to be Chicago Tribune spellings. 
The authors continue to draw on their stock of “typical” 
es in chapters 3 and 4. Chapter 3, on the subject of 
iowlers,” offers some mildly amusing and improbable 
wslations: ‘He took his legs around his neck” for “Il 
ses jambes 4 son cou.” In Chapter 4, which considers 
Feral problems of translation, three short business letters 
‘variously rendered in English. This is followed by a sec- 
eof additional grammar notes, for some reason not in- 
“ed in Chapter 2 and again inadequate to the subject. 
‘hapters 5 through 9 deal with spelling errors, dictation 
- the conventions of commercial English (salutations 
‘complimentary closes, addressing of envelopes, forms 
“ters and circulars, newspaper advertisements, invoices 
valance sheets). 
“udents or teachers of commercial French, seeking 
‘rial to supplement that found in ordinary manuals, 
ind useful certain portions of the remaining chapters. 
“ter 10, sixty pages long, lists typical commercial and 
“alized phrases, in both French and English, classified 
*neral subject (Accounting, Legal, Finance, etc.). Be- 
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cause it is confined to the more usual phrases, this selection 
may have advantages over the exhaustive lists found in 
many commercial phrase-books. Most of the remainder of 
the book is devoted to series of test papers, blank exams 
and previous examinations given by the British Chamber 
of Commerce, these three types being assigned separate 
chapters, although quite similar in form and content. They 
consist mostly of sentences and letters in French to be 
translated into English, in great variety and number. 
Readers interested in commercial French can find here 
abundant model letters or texts for dictation, but this 
material is not easily exploited because it is neither ordered 
by subject matter nor indexed. 

Occasionally phraseology is used which other experts of 
commercial French disparage. The complimentary close 
“Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’expression de mes salutations 
distinguées,’”’ commonly employed in France and in Practice 
in Commercial French, is bad form according to Mauger 
and Charon (Manuel de francais commercial a l’usage des 
étrangers, [Paris, 1958], p. 59), who recommend the 
simpler “Veuillez agréer mes salutations distinguées.”” The 
most serious defect of the book, however, is its lack of index 
or overall glossary, which makes it very difficult to use as 
a reference book. As a work-book, it has some merit. 

STANLEY E. Gray 

University of Illinois 


WAGNER, RupotpH F., Successful Devices in 
Teaching German. Portland, Maine: J. Wes- 
ton Walch, 1959, pp. iv+189. $2.50. 


This manual, although intended primarily for the begin- 
ning teacher, contains a variety of suggestions that will 
benefit also the ‘‘veteran’’ who wishes to keep the subject 
alive. It is not a textbook, but rather a reference book con- 
taining a collection of devices and techniques to be applied 
to any book and to any level from kindergarten to college. 

No strict sequence is followed in the ten chapters of this 
book. The various approaches of teaching German are 
treated separately. In the chapter on ‘Motivation’ the 
author, a psychologist, stresses the importance of a favor- 
able atmosphere in the German classroom. Suggestions are 
made for motivational “entrees and desserts’ as well as 
puzzles, posters and other realia to create stimulating phys- 
ical and spiritual environment to meet our linguistic aims 
and goals. The topic, “‘Sound Adventures” includes a full- 
page sketch showing parts of the speech organs and offers 
suggestions on how to teach the sounds. Several tongue 
twisters are provided for practice. The chapter on “Fluency” 
presents a discussion of devices available to the teacher to 
improve courses marked “‘Conversation”’ and a brief survey 
of the “Laboratory Approach.” 

In the chapter titled “The Written Word’’ the author 
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provides outlines for some useful devices to increase vocab- 
ulary range as well as three techniques to teach composi- 
tion in an interesting way. “Accuracy” includes the teach- 
ing of expletives, syntactical patterns, verb survey charts, a 
‘logical’ approach to German syntax and prepositions with 
dative and accusative. ‘Flexibility’ treats the use of 
idioms, proverbs and superstitions. In the chapter on 
“Recreation and Enjoyment” are described several games 
for classroom and club activities, rhymes for small children 
and some occupational activities. “Enrichment and Depth” 
covers the use of maps, biographical sketches, family names, 
quotations, quiz programs and German dialects. In “New 
Horizons”? the author includes discussions of the FLES 
movement, teaching German via television, ‘Singendes 
Lernen”’ and other innovations. The last chapter is devoted 
to “Skits, Songs and Miscellaneous.” 

An appendix lists records and songs, posters, films, 
filmstrips, slides, games, maps, publications in German, 
recorded tape and literature on Germany and German- 
speaking countries with names and addresses of individuals 
and organizations from which realia may be obtained along 
with remarks about each name. Selected reading references 
are listed at the end of several of the topics. Illustrations 
add to the value of this manual. Some instances of faulty 
printing occur. To every teacher of German I recommend 
this unique manual. 

Nora E. WITTMAN 

The Pennsylvania State University 


FLEISSNER, O. S. AND FLEISSNER, E. M.., 
Deutsches Literaturlesebuch, third edition. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959, 
pp. x +278, $3.00. 


Like many of the other Fleissner texts, the Literaturlese- 
buch has long been a favorite in many College German 
classes. The first edition came out in 1928, the revised edi- 
tion (which differed primarily by the addition of content 
questions at the end of the book) in 1931. Although the 
brief sketch of Germany’s political history took the reader 
up to the Weimar Republic, the literary selections ended 
with realism and a brief mention of naturalism. 

A further revision has therefore been long due, and we 
are glad to welcome back an old friend. The new 3rd edition 
has made no changes in the previous chapters, which pre- 
sent both cultural and literary history, beginning with the 
time of the Germanic tribes. The older works are mostly 
retold in shortened and simplified form; from the 18th 
Century on, selections from original texts are used. A new 
chapter on the twentieth century brings us all the way to 
such present-day writers as Benn, Brecht, and Borchert. 
As in the earlier chapters, a general introduction discusses 
briefly the political and economic background, and then 
analyzes the various literary movements. This is followed 
by nine poems, ranging in mood from Nietzsche’s ‘Ecce 
homo” and Ina Seidel’s “Trost’”’ to Erich Kistner’s “Sach- 
liche Romanze,” from the impressionism of Trakl to the 
nihilism of Benn, and by three prose selections: Kafka’s 
Vor dem Gesetz, Borchert’s Nachts schlafen die Ratten doch, 
and a short passage from Hesse’s Demian. 

Few, I think, would quarrel either with the selections 
the authors have made or with their manner of presenta- 
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tion. Their style is lucid and clear, explanations are simple, 
but never over-simplified, and the literary analyses and 
interpretations are sound, convincing, and to the point. 

The only objections one might raise concern the format 
of the book. The first two editions were set in Fraktur, and 
so are the first ten chapters of the present revision. The new 
chapter, however, has been printed in Roman type, as have 
the corresponding sections of the tabie of contents and the 
questions at the end. This is visually annoying, and the 
rationale behind it is not quite clear, unless it be merely to 
save printing costs. Similarly, as far as this reviewer has 
been able to determine, the end vocabulary has been left 
unchanged, and does not include any words occurring in the 
final chapter. New and difficult terms in this chapter are 
translated at the bottom of each page. While this may be a 
blessing in disguise, since visible vocabularies are in many 
ways superior to vocabulary lists, one nonetheless doubts 
the value of such a list appended to a textbook, unless it is 
complete. But perhaps the most unnecessary saving has 
been effected by the publisher by not bothering to replace 
the map printed on the frontispiece, which still shows the 
Germany of 1919. Surely more recent (and, incidentally, 
more legible) maps are available now. 

These, however, are minor external defects which do not 
materially affect the intrinsic value of the book as a com- 
prehensive introduction to the history of German literature. 

HERBERT LEDERER 

Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio 


GUTHKE, Kart S. AND Wo rrr, Hans M., Da 
Leid im Werke Gerhart Hauptmanns. F iin 
Studien. University of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, Vol. 49, Berkeley, 
1958, 122 pp. $2.50. 


This erudite series of essays owes its origin to a friendly 
intellectual dispute concerning the progress of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s inner development. 

That Hauptmann passed through a marked transition 
to maturity in his attitude toward the mysteries of man’ 
relationship to the universe is not open to doubt. The major 
difference of opinion rests with the timing of this change. 

Guthke professes to see a breakthrough into the meta- 
physical as early as Die Weber (1892) where Old Hils, 
especially in the final act, gropes awkwardly for a higher 
understanding. Wolff, on the other hand, feels that Haupt- 
mann has remained true to the narrow principles of Natu- 
ralism throvghout his early dramas. Whereas some critics 
look upon Hanneles Himmelsfahrt as the turning point ia 
Hauptmann’s honeymoon with Naturalism, Wolff point- 
edly attempts to give this drama, too, a thoroughly natt- 
ralistic explanation. 

Guthke is the author of the first and last of the five & 
says. He is obviously the Hauptmann expert and he draws 
his material from the total range of the poet’s writings. Ifs! 
times he seems to soar too high into the realm of the spirit: 
ual, his colleague Wolff returns us to the material world 
with a sociological approach. Wolff frankly admits that be 
is in a sense the layman of the two and thus restricts his 
self to an interpretation of three of the early dramas. — 

Of course Guthke and Wolff are merely using the! 
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modest difference of opinion as a starting point in giving 
the reader a strenuous exercise in both the general and the 
specific meanings of Leid. Indeed, the reader must possess 
a thorough acquaintanceship with Hauptmann as well as 
an insight into the philosophical implication of Leid in order 
to appreciate thoroughly the trend of the discussions. 
FREDERICK A. KLEMM 
Union College 


PAPPAGEOTES, GEORGE C. AND Pui.ipe D. 
EMMANUEL, Cortina’s Modern Greek in 20 
Lessons (Illustrated). New York: R. D. 
Cortina Co., Inc., 1959. Distributed by 
Garden City Books, Garden City, New 
York. Pp. 288. $2.95. 


This is the latest in a series of self-study language books 
from the famous Cortina Academy. With the recent publi- 
cation of translations into English of such substantial 
figures in modern Greek literature as Elias Venezis (Beyond 
the Aegean), Stratis Myrivilis (The Mermaid Madonna), 
and Nikos Kazantzakis (Zorba the Greek, The Greek Passion, 
Freedom or Death and most recently The Odyssey: a Modern 
Sequel), the study of the modern Greek language has been 
given added impetus. The impact of tourism has also added 
weight to the argument for more language study and the 
necessity for foreign language in international relations. 
This has naturally affected the study of modern Greek. 

Cortina’s Modern Greek in 20 Lessons was composed by 
two distinguished Greek-American scholars and teachers, 
Dr. George C. Pappageotes, who is a Lecturer in Modern 
Greek language and literature at Columbia University and 
Philip D. Emmanuel, Lecturer in Modern Greek History 
and Civilization at Columbia University and Director of 
Education and Greek Letters of the Greek Archdiocese of 
North and South America as well as professor at the Teach- 
ers of the Greek Archdiocese. Both men are highly qualified 
by academic competence and practical experience to pro- 
duce a realistic approach to the study of modern Greek, 
the study of which has often been impeded rather than 
helped by classical scholars and their less enlightened sup- 
porters, 

There has been a desperate need for a book like Cortina’s 
Modern Greek in 20 Lessons for some time now. Anyone 
who has tried to teach a course in modern Greek language 
knows how difficult, if not impossible, it has been to obtain 
a textbook that is realistic and pedagogically sound for 
English-speaking students. 

The authors face the modern Greek language problem 
uarely and admit honestly that demotic Greek (démo- 
ke) has won the day and that puristic Greek (katharé- 
vousa) is limited to official documents, editorials, and news 
eports. Consequently, this is a book which uses the natural 
nethod to teach the student démotiké. 

The book consists of six basic parts: (1) “The Guide to 
Pronunciation,” which explains the sound pattern of Greek 
a simple practical way without the mysterious (to 
many students) phonetic alphabet; (2) “The Basic Sen- 
‘ence Patterns,” illustrating forcefully but effectively the 
main sentence constructions and the most important and 
‘mmon uses of the various parts of speech. These basic 
*ttences are completely cross-referenced with the outline 
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of grammar that is given at the end of the book; (3) “The 
Twenty Lessons” use the natural method of learning the 
Greek language and have a continuity of subject material 
which attracts the mature student and introduces him to 
characteristic features of Greek life. Cast in the form of a 
series of conversations which feature a philhellene, William 
Smith, the lessons utilize a vocabulary that is both general 
and specific. Each lesson has the Greek on the left hand 
page and on the right hand page the phonetic transcription 
of the Greek along with the English translation. This pro- 
cedure is followed in Lessons 1-16. Beginning with Lesson 
17 and proceeding to the final Lesson 20, the conversations 
take up the entire lesson and no transcriptions or transla- 
tions are given except for some possibly difficult material 
which is explained and/or translated in the notes. The last 
four lessons center around subjects of historical, cultural, 
and practical interest; (4) “A Reference Grammar’ for 
both the puristic and demotic Greek language; (5) A “List 
of Irregular Verbs”; (6) A two-way Greek-English and 
English-Greek Dictionary of more than 5,000 words. This 
“dictionary” is by far the most comprehensive vocabulary 
that this reviewer has ever seen in a recent textbook of 
modern Greek. 

With a trained teacher of modern Greek, this book be- 
comes an extremely valuable and extremely useful means 
for the learning of modern conversational Greek. There 
have been too many modern Greek textbooks which have 
prepared the student to read only puristic Greek and have 
been ineffective for the learning of conversational Greek 
(démotiké). This book represents a healthy break away 
from stifling, outmoded language teaching and makes a 
fresh start for teaching modern Greek as a living spoken 
language in accord with the latest and most effective 
methods of modern language teaching. There are a few 
discrepancies (ovvairepos should read ovvéraspos p. 85, the 
translation of é4\\n\os as clerk p. 110, éxos should read 
éros on p. 116) but there are minor observations compared 
with the enormous contribution this book makes for the 
really effective teaching and learning of modern Greek. 

Joun E. REXINE 

Colgate University 


Modern Italian Short Stories. Edited by Thomas 
G. Bergin. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1959, pp. xi+225. 


A revised and enlarged edition of a work that first ap- 
peared in 1938, Modern Italian Short Stories is now available 
in an attractive new cover. Having read the earlier edition 
as an undergraduate student, it is with an interest mixed 
with personal recollections that I now, as a teacher of 
Italian, treat this little book. 

Despite the editor’s statement, the present collection in 
no wise can be considered truly “representative of the 
human and spiritual concerns of Italian short story writers 
during the first half of the troubled twentieth century.” If 
this was his intention, he might have enhanced the text 
with a commentary relating these stories to something 
meaningful in modern Italian civilization or to some broad 
aspect of Italian literature. There is certainly reason enough 
for some such exposition or interpretation as the stories 
span a period of some fifty years, from 1907 (the date of 
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Lipparini’s “La Carbonara’’) to 1955, the last entry. Be- 
sides the various literary movements and trends during 
this period, this half century covers at least three distinct 
historical periods: Pre-World War I, Fascist Italy, and the 
Post-World War II Italy. Lack of historical perspective or 
overall viewpoint is reflected also in the editorial introduc- 
tions to each author’s selections, which might have served 
as a framework explaining or emphasizing some aspect of 
the story. Instead, the editor has supplied useful, perhaps, 
but unstimulating and unimaginative data of a_ bio- 
graphical, bibliographical nature of scant interest to stu- 
dents, and certainly not designed to arouse genuine 
curiosity in modern Italian letters. 

Giuseppe Lipparini’s ‘‘La Carbonara,” Nicola Moscar- 
delli’s sentimental “Il Volto del Destino,” and Mario 
Puccini’s “Il Vicolo Cieco” are not well chosen from the 
standpoint of either artistic merit or scholastic value, nor 
are they particularly entertaining. The humor of a pro- 
vincial center making ready for its new railway will prob- 
ably be lost on the student reading Tombari’s “La Ferrovia 
a Frusaglia.”” Arnaldo Frateili’s romantic ‘“Un’Avventura 
Notturna,”’ however, may still appeal to the undergrad- 
uate student. 

There are worthy entries by Corrado Alvaro, Giu- 
seppe A. Borgese, Giovanni Papini and Massimo Bontem- 
pelli, all of an established high level. Bontempelli’s “Il 
Ribelle in Riga” is, as the editor rightly points out, ‘as 
valid for our day as for the past,” and Verious conclusions 
can be drawn from it. 

The four additions in the present enlarged edition, 
reflecting perhaps the post-war period, are all felicitous, 
superior as a group to the original selections, either for story 
development, characterization, subject matter or simple 
narrative interest. These are Alba De Cespedes’ “‘La 
Ragazzina,” a tale of courtship and love among the 
popolani of modern Rome; Dino Buzzati’s moral fantasy, 
“Appuntamento con Einstein,’ should be a stimulating 
piece for classroom use for its peculiar timeliness; Alberto 
Moravia’s “Non Approfondire,” with its broadly drawn, 
almost caricatural study of an effeminate husband, may be 
the most popular of the new selections; and Mario San- 
tucci’s “Una Scarpa,’ the very human portrayal of a 
village priest concerned with the implications of applied 
Christianity, though perhaps a difficult story for students 
to follow, will, I think, leave a memorable impression on 
its readers. 

Notes have been added at the end of the stories in addi- 
tion toconventional type exercises, translations from English 
to Italian based on the stories, questions of the ‘“‘who, what, 
when, how, where” variety, similar in every respect to 
scores of other such readers. There is also the usual list of 
idioms to be remembered by the student. 

I have noted no typographical errors or misprints and, 
though there might have been a note identifying ‘‘Um- 
berto,” second king of Italy (see page 59), the text is, on 
the whole, expertly edited. 

Considered solely as a selection of tales, these stories 
provide enough diversity and quality to suit a variety of 
tastes, and since the editor’s treatment of this work is con- 
ventional throughout, it can be recommended as a reader 
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for college courses in Italian (second half of the second year 
where the emphasis is primarily on reading comprehension 
ERNEST S. FALBO 
Lake Erie College 
Painesville, Ohio 


ScreecH, M. A., The Rabelaisian Marriage 
London: Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd. 
1958, 144 pp. 


M. A. Screech of the University of Birmingham ha: 
given us a number of important Rabelais studies whict 
have appeared in the Biblioth¢que d’Humanisme et de Re. 
naissance. In The Rabelaisian Marriage he incorporates 
into book form many of the ideas and theories he has al 
ready advanced, modifies some, adds new ones, and gives 
a continuity to them, which produces a fascinating book 
about Rabelais’s attitudes on women, marriage, sexual 
morality, and the relations of the sexes. The author seeks 
to refute the popular notion that Rabelais was a leader of 
the antifeminists in the Querelle des femmes, a misconcep- 
tion which existed in some degree among his contemporaries 
and which in modern times Screech dates from Abe 
Lefranc’s celebrated study. 

In order to prove his point that Rabelais, instead of being 
the unbridled misogynist that tradition has made him, was 
in reality a surprisingly enlightened feminist for his age 
the author has read widely and wisely in the vast literature 
of the Querelle des femmes, in the sixteenth-century treatises 
on marriage, theology, law, and medicine in an effort t 
equate Rabelais’s thought with the intellectual currents o 
the period. By applying this method to his study Professor 
Screech reveals that Rabelais was almost always in agree: 
ment with the best authorities and the most progressive 
thought of his day. The author is of the opinion that 
Rabelais was more interested in rejecting monasticism 
than he was in debating the relative merits of women, and 
it is in this way that Pantagruel links up with the Querelle 
des femmes. 

The categorical defense of marriage and women con- 
tained in Gargantua’s letter to his son, proclaiming as it 
does the divine gift of paternity, or the unusually favorable 
position accorded to women in the Abbey of Thelma when 
contrasted with the obscene rantings against women which 
Rabelais puts in the mouth of Panurge would seem to con- 
stitute a complete paradox. The author resolves this 
dilemma by showing us that Rabelais was simply following 
the method of the traditional rhetorical dispute, that o! 
giving both the pro et contra and then leaving the issue 
apparently undecided, a procedure used by various au- 
thors engaged in the Querelle des femmes, among them 
Marconville (De l’'Heur et Malheur en mariage and De |i 
Bonté et Mauvaistié des femmes). In the author’s opinion, 
however, Rabelais does not leave the issue undecided 
it would appear superficially, but rather reveals a marked 
feminist and philogamist attitude particularly in the Tis 
Livre. 

Professor Screech demonstrates very ingeniously how 
Rabelais divulges his ideas on women, marriage, and ad 
lated subjects at two levels, for two marriages are involve’, 
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Panurge’s and Pantagruel’s, and from various standpoints 
—theology, law, medicine, philosophy. Pantagruel repre- 
sents the wise man whose example should be followed. He 
will marry in conformance with his father’s wishes, and 
here the author gives us a brilliant discussion of Rabelais’s 
violent opposition to clandestine marriage contracted 
without parental consent or knowledge and his support of 
civil law versus canon law. Pantagruel will also conduct his 
marriage with Christian “indifference,” following the ad- 
vice of St. Paul, Erasmus and other Evangelicals. Panurge, 
on the other hand, represents the average or typical man, 
foolish, undecided, problematic, in need of advice. But this 
advice will be of no avail, for he approaches his problem 
dishonestly. Although Panurge was unable to derive any 
benefit from the various oracles he consulted, Screech feels 
that Rabelais nonetheless attached credence to some forms 
of divination under certain circumstances and that “‘evi- 
dently Panurge really is meant to be, in Rabelais’s mind, 
acting as a man under the sway of the Evil Spirit. He tried 
to use prognostics for the impoius end of bolstering up his 
own affections and his own self-love.” (p. 63) 

Rabelais promises the reader that Panurge will obtain 
the advice of a theologian for his soul, a doctor for his 
body, and a lawyer for his goods. The lawyer Bridoye is 
detained, and instead a philosopher is consulted. The ad- 
vice given by the theologian Hippothadée Screech finds is 
that of Evangelical Christianity based on the Scriptures, 
especially on St. Paul as interpreted by Melanchthon, 
Erasmus, and other Evangelical Humanists. The author 
emphasizes the point that Hippothadée’s ideas on marriage 
are founded primarily on the Bible and not on tradition or 
on Church dogma, and that his “main concern... is not 
really to list in detail all the Bible has to say about the 
. . His sermon is really more in- 
terested in certain theological positions, from which ethical 
and moral deductions can be made.” (p. 75) Medical, or 
better physiological, advice is given to Panurge by Ron- 
dibilis. Here in this fascinating chapter Professor Screech 
shows how widely he has read in Renaissance medical lore. 
He proves that Rabelais, in supporting Plato’s curious idea 
of the animal avidum generandi by which the Greek philoso- 
pher explained the supposed excessive and incessant con- 
cupiscence of women and in rejecting the more modern 
views of Galen who denied the existence of an independent 
animal within the womb, was in reality “moving with the 
most progressive and recent medical attitudes of the fifteen- 
iorties,” namely those of Vesalius and Paré. Rabelais, al- 
though adhering to the completely non-scientific theories of 
Plato, nevertheless used his modern medical knowledge to 
ppose a system of morality based upon the oppression of 
women and on tyranny. 

The advice of the philosopher Trouillogan is contained 
ina paradox which Rondibilis explains by reference to the 
Golden Mean as understood in medicine and philosophy. 
Rabelais syncretizes the pagan ideal of the Mean with a 
telerence to St. Paul: “La Sainct Envoyé me semble 
lavoir plus apertement déclairé, quand il dict, Ceulx qui 
sont mariez, soient comme non mariez; ceulx qui ont 
emme, soient comme non ayans femme.” This, according 
0 Screech, leads us to the very kernel of the Rabelaisian 
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marriage, which is discussed in perhaps the most signifi- 
cant chapter in this book entitled “The authority of St. 
Paul, the wisdom of indifference and the Folly of the Gos- 
pel.”’ Here Screech shows us how Rabelais and other Evan- 
gelical Humanists fused St. Paul and the Stoic doctrines of 
“ataraxia” and “apathy” to establish an ideal basis for 
marriage. 

At first glance the trial of Bridoye and the visit to the 
fool Triboullet seem to have little connection with the rest 
of the Tiers Livre. But Screech concludes that here Rabelais 
wanted to go beyond the bounds of the Querelles des femmes 
and attack the problem of decision and indecision which has 
plagued Panurge throughout the book. Bridoye’s strange 
behaviour may be explained, according to Screech, on the 
basis of St. Paul’s praise of foolishness or the Pauline Folly 
as he refers to it, which is important in both Epistles to the 
Corinthians and which Rabelais paraphrases as follows: 
“Si aucun entre vous cuide estre sage en ce siécle, il soit 
fait fol, affin qu’il soit sage. Car la sagesse de ce monde est 
folie devant Dieu.” 

In the closing pages of the Tiers Livre Screech is struck 
by the strong Evangelical flavour of the argument and the 
emphasis on the need for grace. For him the essence of 
Rabelais’s propaganda may be summed up in these terms: 
“True wisdom is the Folly of Christian detachment, seek- 
ing to use one’s gifts in the context of right reason, revela- 
tion and grace. The wise man seeks with active and re- 
sponsible decision to further the course of providential 
wisdom, not to thwart it.’”’ (p. 125) Professor Screech un- 
doubtedly has consolidated and amplified his views on the 
Evangelical aspects of Rabelais’s works so prominent in 
this book in his study which has just appeared as volume 
II of the Droz series of Etudes rabelaisiennes under the 
title L’évangélisme de Rabelais. Aspects de la satire religieuse 
au XVI° siecle. 

In The Rabelaisian Marriage Rabelais is portrayed more 
as a grave moralist, not essentially as a satirist, expounding 
within the framework of the comic novel his position that 
marriage is not just one step above fornication, but is an 
honorable state sanctified by God for those not granted the 
gift of continence; that the wife is her husband’s help 
mate, not merely the bearer of his children; and finally that 
the husband must serve as an example of good conduct and 
morality to his wife. Failure to do so will spell the failure of 
the marriage. This does not mean, however, that Rabelais 
was an ardent feminist who considered woman the equal 
of man. The wife was treated as her husband’s subordinate 
and his “mirror” in all things. Nor does Rabelais glorify 
marriage above celibacy. To him both are ‘“‘matters indif- 
ferent’”’ in the philosophical and theological sense. The 
Christian can exercise his freedom and choose either. 

The particular merit of this excellent book, it seems to 
me, lies in the demonstration by Screech of the vast rami- 
fications and implications of Rabelais’s thought in the 
Tiers Livre and in the way the author has placed them in 
the context of the period. Whether or not we accept all of 
Professor Screech’s interpretations of Rabelais’s views on 
women, marriage, celibacy, and other related subjects, 
many of which are opposed to the generally held interpre- 
tations, this book should certainly stimulate us to re-ex- 
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amine and re-evaluate many aspects of Rabelais’s works 
on which it is usually assumed that Lefranc’s studies and 
the Critical Edition have said the final word. The Rabelais- 
ian Marriage proves that the final word has not been said. 
It is one of the most significant contributions to Rabelais 
studies to appear in recent years. 
RoBEerT E. HALLOWELL 
University of Illinois 


BinpA, H. Jerrery. An Intermediate Level 
Russian Refresher Course. Washington, D.C. 
Institute of Applied Linguistics and Overseas 
Training Service, 1959, pp. Ixx+717. 


This course comprises four books in six small (6”X9”") 
paperbound volumes, and 162 accompanying tapes. The 
last two volumes constitute the Russian Military Supple- 
ment to the course, and will not be reviewed here. The 
course “‘was designed for use by the Army as a refresher for 
those having completed the Army Intensive Russian Pro- 
gram.’ The author adds, however, that “these language 
materials are intended for the rapidly growing number of 
American students who have already completed an intro- 
ductory-level Russian course.” 

The work consists of the following parts: Russian Sound 
System, Phonology Drills, Dialogues, Pattern Drills, and 
Test Units. The middle three sections are also on tape,— 
the last one is on tape only. (This reviewer has not heard 
these recordings.) 

The introductory statements are needlessly drawn-out; 
they run to 13 pages and are repeated four times in as 
many separate volumes. The Russian text proper and the 
drills are double-spaced. The section on the Russian Sound 
System goes into articulatory phonetics but does not men- 
tion auditory phonetics and its contribution to an under- 
standing of the intimate relationship that exists between 
aural perception and oral production of new speech sounds. 
In spite of the author’s own admonition “Do not confuse 
speech sounds with letters,” the Russian sound system 
and its relation to the writing system is presented in a 
somewhat confusing manner. Specifically, the author fails 
in his discussion to establish and maintain a clear distinc- 
tion between a basic sound (phoneme) and its occurrent 
orthographic representations (graphemes). Thus he writes 
“However, the letter (sic) e may also be pronounced with- 
out [y], so that in effect it is the same sound (sic) as the 
letter é, but it remains e in the writing system” (p. 13). The 
other major weakness of this section is his interpretation 
of a Russian palatalized consonant as a non-palatalized 
one followed by the glide /j/. This interpretation is simply 
untenable because, for one, of the contrasts like /s’el/ vs 
/sjel/, which then become impossible. Lesser points of 
objection could also be raised. 

The Phonology Drills are of the conventional type and 
largely miss the point of drilling crucial internal contrasts. 
It is regrettable that the author did not choose to set up 
these drills according to the principle of progressive con- 
trasts so that we might drill, as much as possible, mini- 
mally contrasting pairs in a progressive fashion, including 
vital contrasts of the type: pot vs P’oir vs p’jot. These 
drills are further marred by some 20 cases of inadequate or 
incorrect glossing and misplaced stress marks. There are 
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no stress drills or drills on basic intonational patterns. 

The Dialogues which “are based on original and spon. 
taneous conversations by native Russian speakers,” have 
both the ‘spontaneous’ and the ‘read-for-imitation’ ver. 
sions on tape. They are 40 in number and average 6} pages 
in length. They range in subject matter from the usual t 
the less common topics. Fifteen of the dialogues purport to 
take place in the Soviet Union and deal with the Sovier 
scene. This reviewer found 8 of the dialogues to be fresh 
and convincing, while 14 of them are weakened by ele. 
ments which might be called facetious, cynical, in bad 
taste, unauthentic, or simply unconvincing. The other 13 
seem fairly plausible. A close examination revealed some 3 
technical errors of the type; s’es#’ for s’’est? (Bk. I, p. 65 
ll. 11 and 21); )Saferami for )Soferami (p. 85, 11. 14-15 
ispovedovaemsja for ispoveduemsja (p. 99, 1. 18); vakecii 
(obsolete) (Bk. ITA, p. 117). 

Each of the dialogues is followed by five factual ques. 
tions and answers (also on tape). The number of textual 
questions could have been increased, with profit, to at least 
a dozen. Besides these textual questions it might be desir. 
able to add some extra-textual (though homostructura 
and homolexical) questions as a device for stimulating the 
student’s fluency in talking about himself or for himself. 

After the first four dialogues the Pattern Drills are based 
on every three consecutive dialogues. These drills consist 
of 8 sets with 10 sentences in each set. The first two sets 
are always “Simple Substitution Drills.” Sets 3 and 4 are 
“Progressive Substitution Drills.’”’ Thus, drills 1 through 4 
are simple repetition drills, where the student is supplied 
in toto the variable partial and, hence, is not called upon t 
make any structural choice in his response. Drills 5 and 6 
are “Correlation Drills.” Here the student, upon being cued 
with one lexical variable partial, has to exercise a correla- 
tive structure choice of verbal or substantival ending) 
Drills 7 and 8 are verb tense-mood “Transformation Drills.” 

The pattern drills are pedagogically sound, and the 
intralingual cueing employed is to be recomniended highly. 
It is true, however, that the elusive relationship between 
the mechanics and the psychodynamics of pattern drilk 
as a high functional load teaching and learning device 
needs further elucidation and validation. The errors found 
in these drills fall into three categories: typographical 
(only 12 instances), questionable Russian (15 instances), 
and incorrect translation into English (over 60 cases). The 
latter type of errors and their extremely high incidence 
regrettable indeed. Here are just a few random examples: 
k koncu goda as “at the beginning of the year” (Bk. |, 
p. 79, 8.8); My uke Sest’ let kak prigotovili pridanoe as “Fo 
six years we prepared a trousseau” (p. 97, 8.8.2), Jf) 
prixodim s grexami v cerkov’ as “We're coming to church 
with the sinners” (p. 113, 7.1); and Koe-komu ona ocen 
ponravilas’ as “She’s very fond of somebody” (Bk. Il, 
p. 131, 2.4). 

We have no basis for judging the Test Units of the 
course, since they are available only on tapes. 

In conclusion it must be said that the conception of the 
text is sound and desirable, but that its execution, WU 
fortunately, was less than rigorous. Still, a revised editio® 
would be welcomed by the teachers of Russian. 
NICHOLAS J. KARATEEW 
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